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Refuge of Oppression. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE SOUTH. 


From Douglass's North Star. 





Panu sich Atuens, Georeta, ? 
December, 1848. 
I. Dicx ano FRED. Doverass :—I like not to mis- 
- eaelf by writing to negroes, that I know my 
oat ru nferiors, and who may be incorrigibly bent 
a ‘neolenee, as if sauciness were the sign of freedom ; 
yl to a well-sehaved and humble negro, slave or 
“ [ should regard it no lowering ot dignity to cor- 
‘with sometimes. Neither of you, by the pa- 
called the North Star, if you are both black men, 
4 ; — wneet the character of the colored man to 
tien is ould send a letter. In my first letter, T 
ave said, | have no disposition to lower my 
v.. by writing to arebellious, tarbulent, reckless 
avo, who possesses charms only for kindred white 
or black spirits at the North. 
I now resume the correspondence, in order to ad- 
ou of the total irrelevaney to your race of 
behaving in the manner you do towards the Southern 
wveholder and the Northern white man. It is al- 
ways comprehended among us that the negroes area 
ry, irritable, proud and obdurate people, who, 
when they have a chance, would be sure to prove al- 
wavs irksome and often intolerable to European soci- 
I have seen them wantonly sneer at their white 
owners and others in the Southern country. I have 
vidence they continually insult the white people at 


respom 


wi 


momsn \ 


the North. It seems to be fated you, or to be impos- 
sible for you to act with that becoming propriety 
which should evince a worthy, and an intelligent and 


ple. Henee, many at the North wish you 
in Liberia, and many more slaveholders at the South 
wish the slaves colonized away in their patrimonial 

nin All these is the result more of your 
ter and conduct, than of color only. 


yous pet 
[ 18 peo 






For evidence that you act improperly and unintelli- 
gently, let me call your attention to two instances, 
({ write you again to make these corrections.) In 


publishing my first letter to Douglass, you said you 
‘would not insult the common sense of your readers, 
by attempting to answer it; and that it ‘ shot wide of 
the mark,’ and was not argumentary. How did you 
know it was not full of arguments? Could your ob- 
tuse faculties and dim perceptions never grasp hold 
of what is obvious to all white men of mind, that you 
(even if attempting the work)could not controvert my 
? Ah, Frederick, you have not been put where 
powerful arguments were unyieldingly in contention ; 
you have not had yet, in any master mind, an oppo- 
nent who would contest with you every inch of ground, 
and leave you finally subdued. You have only been 
on a gala in England, where silly abolitionists were 
but too ready to give unto all your Sinbad (Arabian 
Nights) marvellous tales of horrors in this Southern 
and are in Rochester among dear 
friends who are more intent, white as their skins are, 
to use you, if possible, to mortify the slaveholder, 
than to do any good propria ersone. Meantime, 
you and your ebon crew form the most violent and 
pernicious part of the emancipatists. . 

In that letter, did you see no argument in my rep- 
resenting the inferiority and superiority of the two 
races respectively, and the necessity of the relation 
now existing between them? Did you, whilst Dick 
sneered at the ‘ decrees,’ called me a ‘ Calvinist,’ and 
disparage ‘ pious souls, not be aware that he was then 
deriding ‘holy writ, and blaspheming the spirit, as 
your father Ham did when he rebelled against Noah, 
for dooming him, and drove that ancestor upon the 
steppes of Asia? Did I not tell you that you would 
accredit nothing the Bible and white may say, inthe 
tuvor of the blessed part of the human family ?—a 
blessing you can no more depreciate, disparage, con- 
trovert, or sap, or mine, than you can take the mas- 
tery of the white man. No, in any struggle, your 
race would suecumb—have ever done so—suppliant 
in all regions of the world exeept Haiti, where sixteen 
negro slaves stood against one white man, with the 
aidofthe British. But pitch any five white men 
against any ten or fifteen negroes, and give fair play, 
and as usual the latter will serve the former. Can 
the ‘ Decrees’ of God, then, be sneered at, and I, only 
a Calvinist, for asserting them? Does not the om- 
nipotent know why and wherefore he did so c onsti- 
tute the human family? And if he ‘made of one 
blood all the nations that dwell on the earth, has he 
not ‘appointed the bounds of their habitations’? Is 
not African slavery, therefore, a violation of the terms 
of that appointment ? Yes, it isso. Thenegro can- 
not find himself in his own habitation or element, 
till he is upon the soil of Africa, and then if his own 
color does not enslave him, he is free indeed. We 

‘nnot go there and enslave your people, and live. 
“rod has separated the colors as clearly as any fact 
n niture can be proved by philosophy and observa- 


points 


prison-house ; 


The other instance is, your attempt to underesti- 
ite Mr. Webster at Lynn, Massachusetts. It is 
hMy an error as your attempt not to see the argu- 
ments of my first letter. Mr. Webster has always 
Seen the friend of your race, and never was in favor 
. slavery; but he cannot, like Garrison, endeavor to 
destroy the Constitution of his country, in any effort 
to liberate the Africans; for aside from the bad taste 
‘nd impropriety of thus violating his official oath, to 


Serve the Constitution next to his God, the inexpedi- 
‘ney of such a course is the more glaring. Any vi- 


t effort to free the slaves in this land, would be 
vii war, and perhaps rivet their chainsthe more 
Strongly. You and Garrison may not care about this, 
‘ would attempt to do it, and risk all in one prodi- 
's ruin! Where, then, is your fixed principle? 
Mr. W ebster’s fixed, moral, and political, and reli- 
100s principles disallow his ventnring onso foolhardy 
“ni injine an experiment. He therefore, though he 
do23 not like a slaveholder, argued and voted for Tay- 
‘or In preference to Cass, and Van Buren, and Ger- 
nt Sauth, for reasons of state, and to rescue the coun- 
‘ry from, in his opinion, the political spoilers. His 
reison3, therefore, are obvious and principled, though 
you did not evidently see them. 
I would advise you asa friend to go to Liberia, and 
) urge your free colored brethren to this course. In 
‘Ong rin, stopping in America can do the colored 
race no good; and the heart-burnings you experi- 
*nee among your white friends would always keep 
you un ler excitement. Strive to have a good, mild, 
am ‘ble heart; and knowing your place, act as one 
“2nscious that God’s (Christ's) decree is forever for 
9 Dest, and after a while, your race’s captivity, 
‘Luke Job's, be turned, and they may form again, as 
et old, a Republic, and a better one, in Africa. 


J. J. FLOURNOY. 


FREE SOIL AND ABOLITIONISM. 


Of all the scoilists, who have offered their services, 
‘o remedy this evil, the conscience party is the most 
remarkable ; a self consecrated party, with the very 
devil for a patron saint! with their phologistic system, 
‘ey would deal with the whole South, which, on this 
‘pic, 18 a perfect hornet’s nest already, precisely as 
“0 intelligent farmer in Vermont dealt with a hornet’s 
nest, under the eaves of his dwelling—he a plied the 
actual cautery ; his practice was successful—he de- 
“troyed the nest, and with it his entire mansion. 
There are men, of this party, to whom the constitu- 
4on and laws of the Union are objects of infinite con- 
tempt who despise the bible ; who would overthrow 
the civil magistrate; and nufrock the clergy. No 
man, in his senses, would confide in such as these: 
But there are many others, who abjure such doctrines 
~~ Species of conscience ecomeouters—who intend, 
afterthey have unkennelled the whirlwind, to appoint, 
* Committee of three, from every county, to hold it by 
(hs tail, ne quid. datrimenss respublina caper. These 





are to be selected from the most careful and judicious, 
who, when the firebrand is thrown into the barrel of 
gunpowder, will have a care, that not more than a 
moderate quantity shall be ignited. 

The constitution is a contract, made by our fathers, 
and binding on their children. Who shall ume 
to say that contract is void, for want of consideration, 
or because the subject is malum in se? Who shall 
decide the question of nudum pactum or not? Not 
one of the parties, nor two, nor any number, short of 
the whole, can annul this solemn contract ; nor can a 
decision of the question of constitutionality come from 
any other tribunal than the Supreme Judicial Court of 
the United Suttes. 

Lord Manstfield’s celebrated dictam—fiat justitia, 
ruat celum, has been often absurdly applied, and in 
connection with this yery question of slavery and its 
removal. Justitia isa broad word, and refers not 
solely to the rights of the slave, but to those of the 
freeman. The proposition of the full-bottomed abo- 
litionist—immedinte emancipation, or dissolution of 
the Union, and civil and servile war to boot, if it must 
be so, is fit to be taught only to tenants of a 
madhouse.—{ Correspondent of the n Transcript. 


Selections. 


&@ We were about to present our readers with an 
abstract of the article referred to below, but find that 
the following article from the National Era, with some 
additions, will answer our purpose. 


THE PREJUDICE OF CASTE — PROSCRIB- 
ED RACES OF SPAIN AND FRANCE. 


‘ Among all the injuries done by man to man, none 
has been so fruitful of lasting evil as the antipathy of 
castes, in whatever form—whether representing the 
hateful distinctions of fanaticism and superstition, or 
the oppressive dominion of a conqueror, or the vulgar 
insolence of mere diversity of race and color.’—[Edin- 
burgh Review. 


























The above paragraph closes an interesting article 
in the Edinburgh Review of April last, on the ‘ Pro- 
scribed Races of France and Spain, a history of 
whom, by M. Michel, has lately been issued in 
Paris. 

What is the ground of the popular prejudice in 
this country against the colored people? .4 differ- 
ence of race? Then, why is not a similar prejudice 
observable between the Celts and Anglo-Saxons 
among us? Why does not the public generally re- 
gard the Indians with the same antipathy as the Af- 
ricans ? 

Is it color? The educated Indian, or the well- 
bred Chinaman, is admitted to the social circle, with- 
out encountering any sentiment of aversion; and in 
England and Europe,the Caucasian race regards the 
man of African descent, other things being equal, 
with the same favor as one of their own race. 

Is it any thing in the physical conformation? The 
negro, however well favored, whatever the regular- 
ity of his features or fairness of his complexion, is 
a proserihed man. while ahealate ugliness end . 
formation disqualify no white man for association 
on equal terms with his brethren. 

The prejudice cannot be a law of Human Nature ; 
else were it universal—but it is a matter of fact, that 
it is confined to a very small proportion of the Can- 


mal 





casian race—our trans-atlantic brethren do not sym- 
pathize with us in this feeling. 

The history of the proscribed races of Spain and 
France--races not yet quite extinct—is full of instruc- 
tion to those who would philosophize correctly on 
the prejudices to which man is liable. These ra- 
ces inhabited the wild districts of the West and 
Southwest of France, extending from Brittany and 
Maine, through Poitou, Guienne, Gascony, Bearn, 
and the Basque provinces, to Navarre, and some of 
the neighboring districts of Spain on the other side 
of the Pyrenees ; and, from time immemorial, were 
called the Cagots, Capots, Agats, or Gahets. In the 
middle ages they were quite numerous, but are now 
rarely met with, They were white people, and dis- 
tinguished in nothing from their neighbors, except, 
it is said, by the absence of the lobe of the ear. Some 
of them were wealthy ; some educated ; and, as it re- 
gards moral character, they were not below the 
general standard. And yet they were the proscribed 
subjects of a most inhuman prejudice, precisely in 
kind like that which weighs down the colored race 
in this country, though more intense in degree. 
Their testimony was inhibited in courts of justice. 
They had no part or lot inthe government. Their 
children were excluded from the schools where oth- 
er children were taught. A man or woman who 
married one of them, became an outcast. 

In many places, the prejudice against intermar- 
riage with Cagots continues to exist to the present 
day. A recent example occurred at Hannebon, in 
Lower Brittany, where a baker, having married a 
woman reputed of Cagot race, lost immediately all 
his custom among the lower orders of the people. 
A respectable family at Agnos, in the arrondisse- 
ment of Oleron, has been no less than six times on 
the point of concluding a marriage for their eldest 
son, (now forty years of age,) but it was always bro- 
ken off on its being discovered that the ancestors of 
the family of the bridegroom were Cagots. And at 
Mifaget, in the same district, a rich and very re- 
spectable family of peasants has been equally unable 
to find a match for their daughter, merely on ac- 
count of their being known to be of Cagot blood. In 
1841, a girl of Cheust, in the valley of Argeles, 
(Hautes Pyrenees,) was on the point of marrying a 
Cagot of the neighborhood; the match was in every 
respect a most advantageous one, and had the entire 
approval of the father and mother of the girl, but the 
grandmother, in whom the old prejudices remained 
undiminished, insisted upon it being broken off. 
Another family, richer, but less scrupulous in this 
respect, married their daughter to the Cagot. 

Generally, they were not even favored with the pri- 
vilege of being tared ; and, when at Momas, ( Basses 
Pyrenees,) ‘a taxed called rancole was levied on all 
Cagots in the commune, to mark the contempt in 
which they were held, the collector was accompanied 
with a dog, to which each Cagot was obliged to give 
a piece of bread. In the towns, particular quarters 
were assigned them, and in country villages they 
lived in separate hamlets... Sometimes the people 
were forbidden to employ them as-laborers. By the 
municipal regulations of one place, they could not 
enter its limits without a badge of red cloth, to in- 
dicate their degradation ; and if they met one of the 
town’s people, they were obliged to stand on one 
side of the road till he passed. They were forbid- 
den to touch the vessels out of which people drank, 
or to take water out of the public well. (In this 
place, colored people are prohibited from entering 
the grounds about the Capitol, unless on necessary 
business.) ‘In the earlier part of the seventeenth 
century, the inhabitants of Oleron complained, as of 
an intolerable nuisance, that some Cagots of that 
place had presumed to keep pigeons, which, leaving 
their homes in search of food, mixed with the pig- 
eons of their neighbors; and at another place, a 
a was punished for having been found fishing 
with a line in the river. (A slave boy in George- 
town, (D. C.,) who should be found flying a kite, 
would be liable to a fine of two dollars,and, in default 
of payment, to whipping by the Mayor, at his discre- 
tion.) They were idden to enter any tavern. 
(Our free people of color are forbidden to keep tav- 
erns of any kind, and excluded from those that are.) 
‘}t is in the churches, however, that we find the most 
numerous and lasting proofs of the existence of the 
Cagots, as well as of the abhorrence in which they 
were held by the rest of ; In the 
churches, the prejudice’ was most - 





ed. The following extract from the Edinburgh Re- 
view will remind one of the negro pews and ceme- 
teries of this country, only there is nothing in the 
bitterness, the antipathy against colored people, as 
shown in our churches, to equal the fiendish cruelty 
of the pious people of France and Spain, inflicted on 
this unfortunate white race :— 

In some places they seem to have had, at a remote 
period, churches or chapels of their own—at least the 
ruins or traces of small ecclesiastical buildings are 
found, which popular tradition ascribes to them. In 
most of 
France, there is a small entrance door, (now often 
walled up,) called the Cagot’s door, quite distinct from 
the principal entrance: there is also a division of the 
church at some distance from the portion of the 
church occupied by the congregation, which is un- 
derstood to be set apart for the Cagots, and a small 
holy-water basin for their separate use, the latter gen- 
erally bearing traces of ancient sculpture. The 
street of the Cagots, a narrow, dirty lane, generally 
led to the little door of the church. ‘The Cagots, who 
were looked upon, even by the church, as an accurs- 
ed race, were expressly forbidden to enter by the 
same door as the rest of the congregation, or to in- 
troduce themselves into any other part of the charch 
than that set aside for them, or to approach the large 
holy-water basin. In many places, as at Luccarre, 
in the arondissement of Pau, and at Claracq, in the 
canton of Theze, (in the department of the Pyrenees,) 
where the Cagots were admitted to partake in the 
Holy Sacraments, they were still kept apart from 
other people, and the consecrated bread was reach- 
ed to them at the end ofa rod orcleft stick. Noone 
but a Cagot would enter the church by the Cagot’s 
door, or even pass along the streets they inhabited. 
At Ossun, in the department of the Hautes Pyre-~ 
nees, so late as the year 1788, a Cagot having ven- 
tured to dip his hand into the larger holy-water ves- 
sel, narrowly escaped becoming a victim to popular 
fury‘ and it is recorded that, in the department of 
the Landez of Bordeaux, at the beginmng of the 
reign of Louis XVI., a rich Cagot of that country, 
(for they were not always poor,) having been observ- 
ed to use the holy-water basin of the inhabitants of 
the place at three different times, an old soldier went 
with his sabre to watch, one Sunday, at the church 
door, and, as the Cagot was preparing again to vio- 
late the law by which his whole race was proscribed, 
the soldier cut off his hand, which was immediately 
picked up and nailed to the church door, as a warning 
to prevent future offences of the same description. 
On the other hand, an old woman of Cierre Castet, in 
the canton of Morlaas, (Hautes Pyrenees) informed 
M. Michel, that she remembered having, when a 
child, been frequently beaten by her mother for put- 
ting her hand into the holy-water basin of the Ca- 
gots. It is still related at Larroque, in the same de- 
partment, as an atrocious act of revenge against the 
cure, that a man once introduced gravel into the 
lock of the cure’s door, so that he was obliged to pass 
into the thurch through the door of the Cagots. At 
Argelos, where this door happens not to have been 
walled up, as is so often the case, the aversion to the 


Cagots continues so strong among the inhabitants. 
iat raver Gian pass tarough it, they make a circuit 


of about twenty yards, and descend into the church- 
yard by a short ladder, although ‘the way of the Ca- 
gots’ is at the same time more direct, and on a level 
with the churchyard. At Lurbe, where, as we have 
said, the Cagots were numerous, it was not easy to 
keep them separate from the rest of the congrega- 
tion, to the great annoyance of the cure, who took 
every opportunity of showing openly his contempt 
for FB One of the inhabitants, still alive, at a 
very advanced age, remembers that, on one occasion, 
just before the breaking out of (what we have been 
accustomed to call) the great revolution, a Cagot 
woman having accidentally passed the boundary in 
the church in which they were restrained, the cure 
burst into a rage in the middle of the service, and 
shouted out, ‘ Votre place n’est pas la, Cagot! et 
sachez que moi, que je soie devont ou derriere vous, 
je suis toujours, votre cure; mais vous autres, que 
vous soyez devant ou derriere, vous ne serez jamais 
que de, villains, Cagots ! 

‘The prejudice against the Cagots was not con- 
fined to the interor of the church; for in almost ev- 
ery parish there was a separate cemetery for them, or 
at least a place set apart in the cemetery belonging 
to the church; a person who was not a Cagot would 
not on any account be interred near them.’ 

People then were as ready in finding arguments to 
justify their antipathies, as*they are now. At one 
time, they would charge the Cagots with witchcraft ; 
at another, they would denounce them as lepers, 
though not the slightest proof has ever been found to 
justify such denunciation. According to a popular 
tradition, still preserved in two or three places, they 
were the descendants of the carpenter who made the 
cross on which Christ was crucified—and. the only 
reason that could be given for this was, that their 
occupation, as mechanics, was generally that of car- 
penter. In reply toa remonstrance uttered by them 
against the refusal of the clergy of Navarre to al- 
low them to participate in the rites of the church, 
the huisser of the Conseil Royal, in opposing their 
demands, traced their genealogy back to Gehazi, the 
wicked servant of Elisha, (as the Africans are said to 
be the descendants of Canaan, the accursed,) ‘and 
as the peel curse was still hanging over them, 
he concluded them to be spiritually leprous, and damn- 
ed. One can see, in all this, the propensity of hu- 
man nature to seek justification for feelings which 
no REASON can explain or authorize, in religious 
sanctions, 

It is worthy of remark, that the proscribed races 
of white people, like the blacks among us, bore the 
contempt and persecution inflicted upon them, with 
wonderful patience; and, in a few instances where 
the attempt has been made to rescue the Cagot pop- 
ulation from an intolerant neighborhood, by r-moving 
them toa distant part of the country, they always 
showed an eager desire to return to their native 
place. 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century, the 
medical faculty undertook to undermine this unac- 
countable prejudice, by demonstrating that these Ca- 
gots were just like other people; and one may sup- 
pose that philanthropic persons, more under_the con- 
trol of their judgment than feelings, co-operated in 
such efforts. 

Towards the close of the century, the local 
parliaments began to take up their cause, and by 
various judgments and arrets, sought to secure them 
the enjoyment of civil rights. It is recorded that a 
bishop of Tarbes, M. de Romagne, who died in 1768, 
went so far as to admit to the priesthood several in- 
dividuals of Cagot origin—the first instance of such 
liberality on the part of the clergy! Finally, those 
distinctions of race disappeared almost entirely 
in the convulsions of the French revolution of 1792. 
The Cagots of Spain were not acknowledged by law 
till 1817, and so late as 1840, one of them was 
obliged to proceed against the inhabitants of Arisau, 
before the ecclesiastical tribunal of Pampeluna, to 
obtain admission to a full participation in the cere- 
monies of thechurch. The case was not settled till 
1843, when it was decided im his favor. 





Horrors or tHe Stave Trape. A letter from 
Capt. Eden of the British man-of-war, Amphitrite, 
dated Bights of Benin, Oct. 3d, says that 600 ‘slaves 
ware eta agentore’, bp tho.citel.c6.Palzpe, whe am 
unable to dispose of them. 


ty The Eaton. fis.) Gazette says that James E. 
Work, convicted of aiding the of slaves, has 
been sentenced by Talbot County Court, for five years 
to the penitentiary, for the conviction against him in 
that county, making with the sentence, includin; ~ 





in Queen Anne’s County, fifteen years 


the churches of the west and southwest of 





NO EXTENSION OF SLAVERY. 
Extract from the message of Gov. Briggs to the 
Legislature of Massachusetts :— 


By the treaty recently concluded between the Uni- 
ted States and the Republic of Mexico, a large extent 
of territory was ceded to this country. This new and 
almost boundless acquisition has raised a question of 
yast interest to the whole Union, to freedom, and hu- 
cone Shall the institution of slavery be extended 
over this new territory, or shall it remain, as it now 
ie, free? This is a sectional question, erraying the 
people of the slave states on the one side, and the 
people of the free states on the other. Though there 
may be exceptions to the universality of this local 
division, it is so much so, as to invest the question 
with all the importance which belongs to that class 
of subjects. It should be met with kindness, candor 
and firmness. Reason is not aided by passion, or 
trith by violence. Massachusetts oceupies no equiv- 
ocal position upon this subject. From the first inti- 
mation that it was the purpose of those who conduct- 
ed the affairs of the general government, to obtain 
from Mexico, by conquest or by treaty, any part of 
her tertitory, the people of Massachusetts, in every 
form by which their views could be properly express- 
ed, have declared their opposition to all such designs, 
and avowed their unalterable determination, if 
such designs should be carried into effect, to resist, 
by every legal and constitutional means within their 
power, the extension of slavery over the whole, or any 
part, of territory that might be thus acquired. 

The executive communications to the Legislature, 
and the oficial proceedings of that body for several 
years past, will show what have been the opinions of 
her state government on this subject. And the uni- 
form, firm and consistent course of her delegation, in 
both branches of Congress, during the same period of 
time, will show how entirely they have harmonized 
in opinion with the different branches of their goy- 
ernment at home. No one can doubt, 1 think, that 
the course of their public functionaries at home, and 
in Congress, has truly reflected the views of the peo- 
ple of the Commonwealth. 

Now thata vast domain has beenadded to the Re- 
public, and the exciting question which the friends of 
its acquisition knew must be met, if they carried out 
their purpose, has come upon us, it becomes us to 
maintain our position with unflinching firmness, and 
with entire respect for those who may differ from us, 
and with the determination never to violate the con- 
stitutional right of any sister state. Seven new slave 
states have been admitted into the Union formed out 
of territories which did not belong to the United 
States, at the time of the adoption of the constitution. 
The territories out of which those states have been 
formed, were acquired, according to the opinion of 
Mr. Jefferson, under whose administration the first 
purchase was made, and of other eminent statesmen, 
without being authorized by the constitution. The 
constitution never could have been adopted with such 
a power expressed in it. It is now more than intima- 
ted, that the exclusion of slavery from the free terri- 
tory recently obtained from Mexico, would endanger 


the Union. This intimation comes from that sertian 
uf uie county, Where we number of slave states has 


already increased from six to fifteen. Indications not 
to be misunderstood authorize the belief, that the peo- 
ple of the free states have resolved, that slavery is 
notto be extended over any territory belonging to 
the Union where it does not now exist. It is grati- 
fying to know that, among those who take this ground, 

ere are many who lent their influence, and gave 
their support, to measures which led to the acquisi- 
tion of new territory, and have brought the present 
question before the country. 

Of the propriety and constitutionality of the action 
of Congress to prohibit the extension of slavery over 
the territory of the United States, and its existencce 
in the states which may be formed out of such territo- 
ry, we have the bright and noble example set by the 
sages of the Republic, in the passage of the ordinance 
of 1787, by which slavery and involuntary servitude 
were forever excluded from the territory north-west 
of the Ohio River. The wisdom of that ordinance 
is justified by the rising and brilliant destiny of the 
five free states now covering the broad and rich do- 
main over which its beneficent provisions are extend- 
ed forever. The freedom and prosperity of these 
states will be enduring testimonials of the far-seeing 
patriotism of those statesmen, who, without regard to 
personal or local interests, originated and consumma- 
ted that illustrious act. The first mover of the ordi- 
nance was Thomas Jefferson of Virginia, and it was 
finally passed, with the concurrence of a large major- 
ity of the slaveholding states. The great principles 
which it proclaimed have been sanctioned by nearly 
every President and every Congress since the adop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution. Congress, at its 
last session, and the present Chief Magistrate of the 
United States, upheld its constitutional validity, by 
ingrafting its provisions upon the act creating the ter- 
ritorial government of Oregon. Should Congress, at 
the present session, fail to extend it over the whole 
of the newly acquired territory, their immediate suc- 
cessors will have it to do; and to the President Elect 
will belong the honor of carrying out the principles of 
Washington and the early Presidents, whose example 
he has avowed his intention of following, by giving 
to it the sanction of his official approval. The first 

litical sentiment in the heart of the people of this 
Republic, is that of undying attachment tothe Union; 
and, with that, is the settled and resolute purpose of 
maintaining, inall its parts, the Constitution under 
which that Union is cemented, and has become pow- 
erful and glorious. But so deep and universal is the 
conviction of the injustice and inhumanity of slavery, 
that no one thing would have a stronger tendency to 
shake the integrity of the Union itself, or to render 
the existing institution of slavery where it is, insecure, 
than a determined effort, by its friends, to give it per- 
petnity by extending the area of its existence. 

Since the recognition of the independence of the 
thirteen United Colonies, by the parent government 
of England, the world has looked on with intense in- 
terest to witness the result of the experiment of self- 
emg by the people of this North American 

nion. Has that experiment succeeded? The 
friends of the old systems in Europe have said, and 
do now say, that the tendencies to excitements and 
agitations among the masses under free institutions, 
are so great, that there is no sufficient security to per- 
sons and property; that our form of government is 
not strong enough to secure the safety of its citizens, 
and to protect itself from violence and decay. On 
the contrary, we believe itto be the strongest govern- 
ment on earth. {t belongs to the people, was formed 
by them, and they will sustain it with a heartiness 
unknown to the monarchies and despotisms of the 
Old World. 

The Constitution of the United States is sixty 
years old. It was formed and adopted by the e 
of thirteen separate and independent states. 
number of states now under its authority is thirty. 
Whilst it confers certain enumerated powers upon 


the general or state governments, has been subjectea 
to the forfeiture of his estate, or been put to death for 
any political offence. There have been occasions when 
party contests have been warm and animeted,and when 
excitement has agitated the public mind, But 
parties to these excitements, whether in regard to 
state or national affairs, have stopped short of vio- 
lence, and bowed in submission to the laws and the 
constitutions of the land. All political contests for 
power have been settled by the silent, peaceful, but 
resistless authority of the ballot-box,—an authority 
as omnipotent, for the purposes and time prescribed 
for its operations, as the constitution under which it 
is exercised, as the voice of fate. For sixty years, 
the bayonet or the sword has never been raised to 
enforce its decree. On the seventh day of Nevem- 
ber, 1848, three millions of voters, dispersed through- 
out these thirty states, which, with their territories, 
cover an area nearly as large as the whole of Europe, 
went to the polls under the regulations of the local 
laws of the several states, and, between the rising 
and the setting sun, elected a chief magistrate of the 
Republic for four years. Thatelection changed the 
administration of the government of the Union, hav- 
ing, at its disposal,a hundred thousand offices, and 
the annual expenditure of forty millions of dollars, 
from the hands of one party into the hands of anoth- 
er Yet, in three days, through the agency of elec- 
tricity, the result was known from one extremity of 
the Union to the other, and that public mind, so re- 
cently agitated like the billows of the ocean, was as 
quiet and as calm as though no election had been 
held, and the power- of a mighty Republic had not 
changed hands. When, before, has the world beheld 
sacha spectacle? 

What have been the mutations and changes of the 
dynasties of Europe during these sixty years, and 
what the condition of their subjects? Is there one 
of them which has not waded through the blood of a 
revolution, or been rent and torn by intestine convul- 
sions? What a vast amount of private property has 
been confiscated, and what a multitude of men have 
languished in hopeless banishment, or in gloomy 
prisons, or have been brought to the block, for state 
offences, committed against laws which they had no 
voice in making, and against rulers who swayed the 
sceptre over millions of unwilling and discontented 
subjects! At this moment, the governments of Eu- 
rope have a standing army of more than two millions 
of men to enforce obedience to their laws. 

The question again returns, in which country, 
among the monarchies and despotisms of Europe, or 
among the free republics of North America, are prop- 
erty, liberty, and life the most secure? Let history 


reply. 


A LETTER FROM MR. VAN BUREN. 


The Northern Light Association, a Society of the 
young friends of free soil, gave a soiree on or 
evening at the Chinese Assembly Rooms in Broad- 
way, to which many of the eminent democrats of the 
country were invited. Among the letters received 
by the Secretary of the Association, from those who 


declined the invitation, is the following from Mr. 
Van Buren. ‘Tie views lv takes of the slavery ques- 


tion, though briefly, are very clearly and persuasive- 
ly stated.—{N. Y. Evening Post, Jan. 6. 


LinpENWALD, Dec. 30, 1848. 


My Dear Sir:—I feel myself highly honored by 
the obliging terms in which the Northern Light As- 
sociation have, through you, communicated to me 
their invitation for the 4th of January. 

I have been an attentive observer of the course of 
your Association, and am certain that the recent can- 
vass was in no other quarter, and by no other body, 
distinguished by efforts more disinterested, patriotic, 
or effective. Stimulated by an honest zeal for truth, 
and sustained by its power, they surrendered early 
predilections as to men and the ordinary questions of 
party division, and devoted their youthful energies 
to the support of the great principle involved in the 
contest with an ardor worthy of their ingenuous feel- 
ings and pure purposes, and which could not be over- 
come by the seduction of partizan leaders. 

Entertaining this opinion, I find it more difficult 
to resist their invitation, but am, nevertheless, con- 
strained to do so. Ihave for years declined to at- 
tend political meetings, and, although your proposed 
fete may not, perhaps, be strictly so described, it 
will be sufficiently near to it to bring it within the 
application of a rule of conduct which I have pre- 
scribed to myself, and the observance of which ev- 
ery day becomes more consonant with my feelings 
and views of propriety. Having recently served on 
the forlorn hope, in defence of the principle you so 
honorably sustain, I am. moreover, entitled to per- 
petual exemption, which will not be denied to me by 
minds so just and generous as yours. 

You must not, however, infer from this, thit ei- 
ther my confidence in the cause, or my solicitude for 
its success, are in the slightest degree diminished. 
Every day’s observation and reflection, on the con- 
trary, serve to confirm my faith in its wisdom and jus- 
tice, with reference to the whole country, and its 
inevitable and permanent success. ‘The introduction 
of slavery into the colonies, and the recognition, by 
the Constitution of the United States, of exclusive 
control over it in the States in which it existed, were 
the works of past generations, for which the present 
is not at all responsible. The duties of the non- 
slaveholding States towards that interest consist in 
a faithful adherence to what are called the Compro- 
mises of the Constitution in regard to it. 

The discussion and proceedings upon the whole 
subject which have taken place during the present 
year, have shown, notwithstanding the exciting and 
adverse circumstances under which they occurred, 
that the recognition of this obligation to leave to 
the Slave States the control of slavery within their 
borders, is more general than has heretofore been 
su to be the case. The importance, and with 

erence to the unpropitious circumstances referred 
to, the merit of this demonstration cannot fail to be 
appreciated by liberal and just minds every where, 
and to exert, in the end, a conciliatory influence upon 
the t body of our fellow-citizens inhabiting the 
slaveholding States. 

It offers for their consideration, the point of dif- 
ference between that kind of interest in domestic sla- 
very of which they are in actual jon, and 
which many of them have, during their lives, enjoyed 
and deemed to be indi ble to their climate and 
agriculture on one hand, and on the other an all 

ht which they have never exercised, the value of 
which, as well as their capacity to enjoy it, are mat- 
ters of speculation and doubt even among their own 
ablest and best men, and which is said by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, hunself a slaveholder, in 
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Seine within theirspheres are as 

independent, as though no general, national govern- 
ment existed. During that sixty years, there has been 
but one instance in which a state, or the of a 
state, have so far resisted the laws of the Union as to re- 
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presents the subject in a new aspect, and in a form 
which s new duties upon the people of the 
non-slaveholding States. In deciding upon the ques- 
tions it presents, they act as free agents, and can ap- 
proach the subject unfettered by past errors. The 
attitude of the federal government, also, is different 
from what it has hitherto been in to the exist- 
ence and treatment of slavery in the Its pow- 


er to t the extension of this institution into the 
valuable territories destined, at no distant day, to be 


converted into States, is as tas was that 
of the British eouiioes to a a introduction 
into the colonies, and is more complete than was 
that of the government of 1787 which excluded it 
from the Northwestern territory. It will, therefore, 
by the course it now pursues, either subject itself to 
a portion of the odium that will forever rest upon the 
government of the mother country for the original in- 
troduction of slavery, so loudly and so justly de- 
nounced by our revolutionary fathers, or it will share 
in the enduring honors of the Congress of 1787. 

For the countenance and support which the men 
of the present day give to the adoption of the one or 
the other of these widely different courses, they will 
be held responsible to their ¢ ies and to pos- 
terity. Our choice has been long since made and 
promulgated. The inhabitants of the Free States in 
general are announcing their decision; I say an- 
nouncing, because notwithstanding the false glosses 
which have been placed upon their opinions, by en- 
tangling them in the meshes of party polities, it is 
not to be denied or disguised that they have, with 
unprecedented unanimity, regarded effectual resist- 
ance to the extension of slavery as not only a politi- 
cal, but a religious duty. 

Accept for yourself, and for the members of your 
association, my sincere acknowledgments for the par 
tial estimate you have formed of my character and 
conduct, and the assurance of my earnest desire that 
the political career you have so worthily commenced 
may be crowned with usefulness and honor, and 
that health, happiness and prosperity may be the lot 
of each one of you. 

I remain, truly, your friend, 


M. VAN BUREN. 
To Mr. James Constadt Holmes. 





THE CRISIS OF FREEDOM. 
Extract from an eloquent article in the Christian 
Examiner for January, 1849, entitled ‘Tur Crisis or 
Freepom 1x tHe Otp Wortp ANp Tre New,’ by Rev. 
Orvitte Dewey, D. D. 


In the opening of this discussion we remarked that 
there were certain questions which deeply agitate us 
at home. It is, indeed, a part of that great movement 
in men’s minds which pervades the whole civilized 
world. Abroad, men are demanding more freedom 
for themselves. Here, we are demanding it for the 
slave. We havecome, and the whole world has come, 
within a few years, to a new view of this whole sub- 
ject. But at the present moment, the demand here 
has taken a particular form. A determination has 
very plamly manifested itself in this nation, within a 
few months past, that there shall be no further exten- 
sion of the slave system upon our territory. We be- 
lieve that, effectively, the battle for free soil is al- 
ready fought, and the victory won. We rejoice at it, 
more than we rejoice at any public event within our 
memory. Whether we are right or wrong, the im- 
pulse of our whole heart is to say, We thank God for 
it! 

We rejoice at it, and we give thanks; but it is in 
no spirit of unkindness to our fellow-citizens of the 
Southern States. We respect many of them, whom 
we know. We believe them to be perfectly sincere 
and conscientious in the defence of their system. 
But they must allow us to be sincere too, and consci- 
entious. We believe that enslaving men is substan- 
tively a wrong.’ We cannot get over, nor around, 
nor away from the conviction, that it isa wrong, which, 
instead of being extended, should be extinguished as 
fast as possible. We believe that it is a wrong to 
human nature,—that it isa wrong to man as man. 
What it is to man as an animal, we will not now ask ; 
whether it feeds and clothes him well, whether it 
makes him comfortable, whether it allows him to be 
joyous and sportive, or how often it visits him with 
stripes, gashes him with wounds, sends blood-hounds 
to pursue him like a dog or a wolf, we will not ask. 
Human slavery is a wrong to the nature that it takes 
effectupon. It mistakes and maltreats that nature. 

There stands a human being ;—may his master cu!- 
tivate his faculties as he would those of his child? 
By no means: it will never do; he would be no lon- 
geraslave. Slavery, then, denies to this nature its 
inherent rights, denies its progress, commands it to 
stop, to stand still,—will not, does not, dares not per- 
mit it to rise. Why, let me ask any man, the stout- 
est defender of this system,—Would you think it 
right to enslave the poorest, meanest, most imbecile 
white man that lives in the next cottage? Would you 
think it right, right before God, to seize him,or buy him, 
and sell him, and sell his wife and his children, and 
their posterity for ever after, into hopeless bondage ? 
The answer is, No. ‘The conscience of all the world 
says, No. Whatthen? Can the complexion of a 
skin—whitened by a Northern sky, bronzed by an 
Indian clime, or blackened beneath the heats Af- 
rica—make al] this stupendous difference between 
right and wrong,—make that to be just under one 
shade of color, which under another would be infinite- 
ly unjust ?—Is this the ethics of the slave system,— 
that a brand or a chain upon a white skin is a heinous 
wrong, to make all the world cry out with indigna- 
tion, and that a brand or 2 chain upon a colored skin 
is a righteous and lawful mark and badge ? 

This is the strong ground of the ‘ Free Soil’ argu- 
ment, but this is not all. ‘The wrong principle works 
out bad effects. Not as visionary dreamers, not as 
mere moralizers, do we protest against the slave sys- 
tem ; but as political economists, as patriot citizens, 
as those who — see upon their ee < 
miost vigorous and prosperous growth of men. 
awe a Upas-tree which could be introduced 
into California and New Mexico, to a fatal 
blight through all the land, who would permit it to 
be planted there? Slaveryis that Upas-tree. Itis a 
blight to industry, making it a degradation: it isa 
blight to the very soil, usting its fertility; it isa 
blight to the general education of the white race, 
from the necessary sparseness of that class of the 
population ; it is a blight to the whole internal activ- 
ity and mechanical ome and commercial prosperi- 
ty of any people. hy, one of the strongest pleas 


for the occu ofa new soil is, that the old 
is worn out. Tt eaid, we know, that the torrid zone 


not be cultivated b but black men, 
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able, hardly conceivable. No, it isa relation estab- 
lished by arbitrary, particular, local law. The slave- 
holder is estopped by all nataral law from arguing 
that he has just as good a right to carry his slaves to 
the new territory as to carry his horse or his plough 
or his cotten-mill. 

But here is the trouble. If the planter were for- 
bidden by the government to carry a certain machine 
for packing cotton to the new territories, because it 
was known to injure the fabric, doubtless he would 
be offended. But it isa very different kind of offence 
that he takes at being forbidden to carry his slaves 
there. What is this difference ? Why does this lat- 
ter prohibition, or the proposal of it, awaken such a 
peculiar sensibility? It is that the refusal is put on 
moral grounds, It is our fixed conviction that slavery 
is morally wrong, that makes our position so exasper- 
ating to the people of the South. They say, ‘ You 
proscribe us by the proposed law. You assail our 
character. You say that we have among us a prac- 
tice so bad that it cannot be tolerated. Then we 
must be bad men. We cannot submit to this.’ For 
our qwn part, we are painfully sensible to this bearing 
of our position and eur argument; to their bearing 
upon many excellent, honorable, and Christian men. 
But we must say, that the fault is not ours. We have 
taken no new ground upon this matter of slavery. It 
is they that have = themselves in a new and 
a wrong position, ressed by attacks from the North, 
and indeed from the whole civilized world, and Jed on 
by an eminent statesman of their own, they have for- 
saken the old defensive ground, and assumed the of- 
fensive. They have forsaken the ground which their 
and our fathers held,—that slavery was a system en- 
tailed upon them, and from which they could not im- 
mediately free themselves,—-and they boldly maintain 
that it is 2 most excellent, a most admirable, a most 
Christian institution, and ought to be permanent; that 
it is perfectly just and right to buy and sell men like 
cattle in the market, and to hold them in bondage for 
ever. It is this that has brought us into direct, moral 
collision as opposing parties, 

Who shall yield? It is a solemn and momentous 
question. Wecannot. Ifthey will not,—if the South- 
ern States choose to break off from this republic, and 
to set up a confederacy for themselves,—there are 
two things, we think, not to mention others, which are 
to be commended to their very serious consideration. 
First, it has been very well asked, Which of those 
States. will consent to be border States? Will Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky, or will North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee? They must build a wall far higher than 
the Chinese wall, or they cannot keep their slaves a 
month, The bondman will have but to pass an im- 
aginary line, to cross a field, or to leap a fence, and 
he will be free. Next, the republic, that establishes 
itself with the feelings and on the simple footing of 
a preference of the slave system, will lay itself under 
the ban of the whole Christian world. We should 
not wonder if some civilized nations should refuse to 
send embassadors to it. We should not wonder if! 
by others, the very courtesies of private life should be 
denied to its citizens. The reproach of which they | 
now complain would gather into a weight of univer- | 
sul reprobation, that would be enough to crush down | 
any people. They may resent the suggestion now, 
they may say they are sufficient to themselves; but 
no family, no community, no nation, can long stand 
against universal scorn and indignation. ‘The inhab- 
itants of such a country would gradually forsake it; 
or they would go down in self-respect, in virtue, in 

character, as certainly as there are laws of the social 
world that bind them in common with other men. 

These are painful things to say; but, in common 
with many other considerations, they persuade us 
that there will be no dissolution of this Union. It is 
painful to say them; but, on such a subject, free, 
frank, plain words are to be spoken. The true cour- 
tesy between honest and honorable men is perfect | 
and fearless sincerity. If we had brothers of our own 
blood in the South, we should say this tothem. We 
should say, ‘ You cannot separate from us ; you cannot 

arrange any feasible plan of separation; and you 
would bring upon yourselves the deepest injury and 
dishonor before the whole world, if you could. 

We say dishonor before the world. There is no 
doubt about that. But we mind not mainly, in this 
matter, what the world says, what the world calls 
dishonor. We stand upon the ground of eternal 
right. Freedom is our nature’s birthright. Where 
is the man on the face of God’s earth who will say, 
that for the slave to break the chain which binds him, 
and to flee from it, isan unworthy deed,—is forbid- 
den by nature’s law? Nowhere. Tho voice of all 
the world thus adjudges slavery to be a wrong to hu- 
manity. Freedom, we say, is our nature’s birthright. 
We are ‘ called to liberty’ by the voice of Heaven,— 
and now, emphatically, of earthalso. A cry has gone 
through the world, saying, ‘ Up, and demand justice ! 
Up, and be free! Justice! Empires are shaken, 
thrones tremble, kings grow pale at that word. Jus- 
tice! It isthe stability of the universe; it is the 
throne of Heaven ; it is the guardianship of the world ; 
it is the law of all time ; it is the empire of eternity! 

If we have detained our readers long, the impor- 
tance of the subjects upon which we have been en- 
gaged must be ovrapology. This is a time for clear, 
discriminating, fixed, and firm opinion and decision. 
Never were the moral elements of the world in such 
commotion as now; and they are all tending to one 
point,—the enfranchisement of humanity from all un- 
just bonds. Freedom! the moralist’s, poet’s, sage’s 
theme in all ages,—we do not yet know, perhaps, 
how precious is this boon of our nature. No com- 
mendation, no boasting, can tell or explain what 
it is tous. Free speech, free thought, free action! 
Speech, thought, action, are nothing without this liv- 
ing element. Friendship is free, and retired life is 
free; and leisure after success is free; and more 
than half the charm of them lies in this. Whatever 
befalls us, whatever calamity, affliction, or sorrow, 
0, let us be free! Put no manaclé upon our hand, 
put no dogma in our head, put no superstition in our 
heart. The trees wave in freedom on the hills; the 
streams flow in freedom ; beast, bird and insect are 
free ; the creation is the theatre of freedom; shall 
man sigh in it, asa dungeon-slave ? One bond there | 
is for him,—bond to lawful headship in the family | 
and the state,—bond to justice,—bond to the infinite | 
Rectitude ; but that bond is perfeet freedom, 





From the Liberty Bell. 
EVERY THING HELPS US. 


BY WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


Success is no test of the merit of an individual, | 
and defeat no certain argument against him. For} 
‘time and chance happen to all,’ and death snatches 
many a workman from our sight before his plan} 
has been even unfolded. 

But great movements are immortal; and an enter- 
prise, enclosing a right principle, always triumphs. | 
itmeets with nothing but victories, It is never even} 
baffled. The Sandwich Islander fabled that into} 
every victor passed the strength of all he conquered. | 
This, stranger still, not only feeds on victories, but | 
passes itself into the bosom of its seeming conque- | 
ror, and silently he becomes its vassal]. Itis perhaps | 
strongest at the moment of what the world calls its| 
defeat; as the old Commentator has it, ‘ When straw | 
is taken, Moses is near.’ 

Providence, in carrying forward the race, is always | 
prodigal of sacrifice, labor and life, and the most 
stirring epoch perhaps contributes, in reality, no 
more to the grand result than the years which seem 
only to ‘stand and wait.’ In such matters, delay is} 
no evil; for sach movements, beside accomplishing 
their primary objects, have secondary and incidental 
results, almost equally valuable. As they pass along, 
they unfold the intellect, discipline the virtue, and 
mould the character of all they meet, and are the 
moral school of the generation. The discussion of 
their bearings and relations reveals kindred evils, 
and prepares the public mind to grapple with them 
in due time, 

When the passions of men resist this general 
spirit of an age, this gradual but constant advance of 
the race, they consume nothing but themselves— 
every blow recoils on the head of the assailant, and 
even the wisest are taken in their own craftiness. 
Adams cared nothing for the slave, and was opposed 
to his emancipation in the District of Columbia. But 
an insolent majority gagged his free speech,and smoth 
ered his petitions; and soon he, who might have 
éalked.for ever a Dough-face, was silenced into an 
hopest man, and almost an abolitionist. Clay pro 
tested that it was not in order to discuss slavery on 
the floer of Congress; and while his very protest 
was an all-sufficient discussion, its matter disgusted 
the North, and the occasion ef its utterance made 
the wary South suspicious. He was a Colonization- 
ist, and the time for that had long past in either sec- 
tion of the Union, 80 he died, and they buried him 
im Kentucky, placing for his epitaph, * Born out of 
que time—Died of ing to please both sides,’ 
Since his day, the mice haye eome boldly out of their 
holes; statemen, or those who pess for such, have 
frankly takep sides, (a momentous gain,) some by 
speech, as Calhoun, some by silenge, as the great 
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Calhoun maintained that slavery was the foster- 
child of the Government, and both in its foreign and 
domestic policy should be kept steadily in view. 
The people have taken him at his word, and kept it, 
as he finds too late, very steadily in view. 

Pamphlets stuffed with most excellent sentiments, 
bursting with statistics, even while their authors 


know not how, or are not willing, to point out the 
plain method of escape from the evil so faith- 


fnlly portray—these do us When the ‘an- 
gelical Doctor, or the ‘ Doctor,’ has spoken, 
when this or that eloquent writer has linked his mame 


with the subject, it ceases to be tabued ; the snobs of 


the pulpit and the press dare to open their lips, and 
some even ask whether Garrison is black or no, 

Even Horace Mann’s speech in Congress, affirm- 
ing little that any body had ever denied, and i 
nothing that any body had ever affirmed, does us 
When that large and yery influential family, the Fa- 
cing-both-ways, timid folks that wish to offend no- 
body, see so respectable a member of their body,— 
the drum-major, as we may say, of their corps,— 
open upon this cry, it looses all their tongues; they 
declaim at breakfast tables, and are as seriously of- 
fended as they dare to be with any one who does not 
remember that ‘ they always said so.’ This is a most 
important gain, In contested questions, it is often 
the timid and indifferent who finally turn the scale, 
Something as we are told of the taking of the yeas 
and nays in the House of Commons; one party goes 
out while the rest of the House, their opponents, are 
counted. And Jefferson says it is extremely im- 
portant on any question to remember to the lot of 
which side it falls to go forth; for the lucky ones 
who are privileged to sit still, always sweep in the 
idle and indifferent members. Every where this is 
a large class. Accordingly, when such men as 
Horace Mann speak, it is an important gain. Those 
who feared it would cost something to be anti-slave- 
ry, now flock to our standard, and the fence is 
cleared. 

But the Annexation of Texas! How we resisted 
it, and rightfully; and when it was consummated, 
the whole horizon seemed clouds. But into what 
blessings have they broken on our heads! As bloody 
Mary said of Calais, when Calhoun dies,-his friends 
will find ‘Texas’ graved upon his heart. The wiser 
Whigs (the children of this generation are always 
wiser than the children of light) resisted it as we 
did, and very naturally, though we could not then 
discern the reason. They knew, by instinct, that it 
was an anti-slavery measure in disguise. Now, to 
our eyes, anointed by the event, ‘trailing what clouds 
of glory’ does it come! First, expensive war, and 
money two per cent. a month, both wakening the 
Yankee conscience into an awfully healthy state; 
then Oregon, California and Wilmot Proviso, de- 
scending like hawks upon the hapless members of 
Congress, many of whom knew not which way to turn: 
on one side their watchful constituents, on the other, 
the ‘Salt River’ of party ruin; as Macaulay sings— 


Thrice thirty thousand foes before, 
And the broad flood behind. 


Then the political campaign, the Democratic 

party scattered like the men at Babel by a confu- 
sion of ‘cries; the Whigs for once successful, sly 
jockies, who let fall the weight they should have 
borne, their principles, by the way—or, like a ship 
brought safely into port at the cost of throwing the 
cargo overboard: Cass befooled ; Van Buren resus- 
citated; Webster falling between two stools, Buffa- 
lo and Palo Alto, ‘how happy could he be with 
either!’ Calhoun pale with apprehesion, and little 
Carolina, like Sidney Smith’s Madam Partington, 
manfully girding herself to brush back the Atlan- 
tic waves of public opinion: the Free Soil move- 
ment, a good thing and a gracious, the school of 
many who are to be the true and strong men, and pi- 
lots of our voyage, but much of it nevertheless, as 
Canning said, ‘ meaning little, and not meaning that 
little well’ Winthrop voting a lie—that act, with 
the insult heaped upon those who criticised it, con- 
stituting just the shock that a moral chemist would 
tell us was needed to make the insipid fluid of a 
dawdling minority crystallize into the practical point 
of the Free Soil movement; last, (‘Time’s noblest 
offspring is his last,’) Zachary Taylor elected by the 
peopie! Do not all these most favorable events for 
our cause, point back to Texan Annexation, crying, 
‘ Salve magna Parens? If Jupiter had, as of old, 
held a begging day, what more could the most un- 
reasonable abolitionist have asked? Inthe priva- 
teering days of the last war, (the Mexican foray 4eg 
not deserve the name,) it is said the ships of an old 
merchant in Newburyport brought in so many prizes 
that, fearing to grow too rich, he went upon the house- 
top and prayed Heaven to stay its hand. Our only fear 
is that the abolitionist, elated on this swelling tide of 
good fortune, may give sleep to his eyelids, and relax 
his efforts. Judging by intention as well as self- 
devotion, no one will ever deny that Garrison was the 
author, as well as the pioneer, of the Anti-Slavery 
movement in this country: but it may yet come to 
pass that professors of Harvard College will give it 
out to future generations, as a subject for themes, 
‘Which did the most, Garrison or Calhoun, to hasten 
the downfall of American Slavery ? 

‘Even so doth God protect us. * * * 

* * * Winds blow and waters roll 

Strength to the brave, and Power and Deity, 

Yet in themselves are nothing |’ 

Boston, MassacHUSETTS. 





THE SOUTHERN CONVENTION. 
In relation to this Convention, the correspondent 
of the New York Courier, under date of Washington, 
Jan. 13, says— 


After an exciting session of five hours, the Gener- 
al Committee of the Southern States has just ad- 
journed. The policy of reporting Mr. Calhoun’s ad- 
dress to the caucus on Monday, was the principal 
subject under consideration. Every member in the 
Committee participated in the debate, but the speech 
of Mr. Rusk, of Texas, was on all hands conceded to 
have made the profoundest impression. He resisted 
any action on behalf of the South, but such as assert- 
ed her rights under the Constitutionand Union. For 
these he would contend at all hazards, and bequeath 
resistance, as a legacy to his children. Dissolution 
was not a remedy, it was the worst of calamities that 
could befall any portion of the confederacy. Mr. 
Calhoun endeavored to impair his purpose by intimi- 
dation and persuasion, but both equally failed. Mr. 
Rusk adiitted his personal obligations to the distin- 
guished Senator, and his friendship towards Texas; 
but his oath to the Constitution, and his sense of duty, 
required at a time like the present, that he should 
forget all such considerations, in the higher demands 
of fidelity to the Union. Mr. Foote, Mr. Bailey, Mr. 
Kinz, Mr. Venable and others, endeavored to shake 
his determination, but without effect. They urged 
the regard that had been evinced to Texas, and 
claimed that in a moment, such as this, gratitude de- 
manded a requital, and the South expected her co-op- 
eration, 

Mr. Gentry, it is understood, resisted the address 
with considerable eloquence and ability. He oppos- 
ed the conclusion, recommending union and concert 
as inconsistent with the declarations of its author, 
who had declared that the Legislatures and people 
of the South were already united. If this was so, 
what was the need of such a recommendation? If 
there were covert designs masked under the manifes- 
to, looking to means of redress which were not dis- 
closed, he could not sanction a proceeding so disin- 
genuous. He was for exhausting the constitutional 
remedies, before adopting any forcible alternative. 
Mr. Stephens concluded the debate, and the address 
was finally ordered to be reported to the caucus, by a 
majority of one. Ayes—Messrs. Atchison, Borland, 
Bayley, Calhoun, Downs, Foote, King and Venable. 
Nays—Clayton, Cabell, Chapman, Gentry, Morehead, 
Rusk, Stephens. 

Pending the discussion, Mr. Chapman, of ay 
land, offered a resolution, decl it to be inexpedi- 
ent for the members from the South, to assume any 
other position than that demanded by their duty as 
Senators and Representatives. This was voted down 
by the same division that occurred on the foregoing 
test. sho 

I have not attempted to give anything but a bird’s- 
eye view of the proceedings, and to state results in 

which the country is row so deeply interested. It 
may be necessary to enlarge more in a subsequent 
letter. 

At this moment, it is doubtful whether the oppo- 
sing portion of the South will attend the caucus on 
M y night, or, satisfied with what has occurred, 
will conclude to absent ves from any further 


participation. “In « word, the sign s auspicious, and 
if the North comes up to sustain our Southern friends 


in anything like a fair spirit, the y anticipations 
of digunion and civil strife may be avoided. 
C3 For the latest intelligence respecting the doings 


CONGRESS. 
From the New York Journal of Commerce. 


Wasnreron, Jan. & 
was offered by Mr. 


The follo 
sade, of Va. i the hones oo dag 


requires that persons held to labor in one State, es- 
taping into another, shall be delivered upon claim of 


the party to whom such labor may be due. There-| 


fore, 
Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary is 
hereby instructed to report a bill to this House, pro- 
iding effectually for the apprehension and delivery 
of fugitives from labor, who have ) OF may 
hereafter escape, from one State into another. 
The motion to suspend the rules to allow the above 
proposition to be offered, was rejected 78 to 90. 


Iv Senate, Jan. 9th, Mr. Underwood, of Kentucky, 

presented a petition, asking for an appropriation by 

for the purpose of removing the free col- 

ored population of the United States, to Liberia, or 
out of the jurisdiction of the United States. 

Mr. Underwood moved that the petition be receiv- 
ed and’referred to the Judiciary Committee, with 
instructions to inquire whether Congress has the pow- 
er to make such appropriation ; and, if so, whether it 
is expedient at the present time to exercise it. 

Mr. Hale moved to lay the question of reception 
on the table. 

On this motion, the yeas and nays were ordered, 
and resulted as follows: 10 yeas, 25 nays—so the 
motion wes not sustained. 

Mr. Dayton moved that the further consideration 
of the subject be postponed till to-morrow. After 
a few remarks of a colloquial character, the motion 


was agreed to. 


In Senate, Jan. 10th, Mr. Underwood’s motion to 
refer the petition mentioned yesterday, to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, with instructions to report 
upon the expediency and constitutionality of appro- 
priations, by Congress, for the removal of free people 
of color, and slaves who may be emancipated, to Li- 
beria. 

Mr. Underwood had in view the object of ebtain- 
ing the opinion of Northern gentlemen on the 
expediency and constitutionality of appropriation, 
by the general Government, for removing emancipa- 
ted slaves. 

In the Southern slaveholding States, there was a 
divided opinion on the subject. Some were in favor 
of emancipation, if the slaves could be removed. 

There was a Southern and Northern sensttiveness 
on this subject, in which he did not participate. It 
was idle to suppress discussion on this subject, or on 
any subject. He wanted to know the length and 
breadth of Northern opinion on this subject—what 
they thought, and what they wished toda Do you 
expect to allay the excitement which pervades the 
Union and threatens its existence, by suppressing dis- 
cussion? When he was in the other House, he al 
ways voted against the twenty-first rule On the 
same ground, he had moved to reconsiderthe vote by 
which the question of receiving the abolition petition, 
offered by Mr. Hale, was laid on the table. 

He was for sending all these petitions, however 
aggressive and insulting they might be, to a commit- 
tee, to be reported on; and, then, let Northern men 
undertake to agitate, at their peril. 

Mr. Metcalfe said it was well known that some of 
the Northern States had interdicted or opposed ob- 
structions to the immigration of free persons of color. 
Nearly all those States revolt at the idea of a black 
population enjoying equal privileges withthem. For 
the slave States to emancipate and retain slaves was 
out of the question. 

It was particularly important for the State of Ken- 
tucky to know whether these people of the North, 
who profess so much philanthropy as to slaves, 
would do anything for the purpose of enabling her to 
get rid of emancipated slaves. He vouched for the 
high character of the petitioners. 

Mr. Hale protested against the intimation, that the 
petitions on this subject were aggressive or insulting. 
The North, on the contrary, had degraded themselves 
by submission to Southern aggression. The very 


women and children, called the Northern members 
craven, Me Gisclatured any wich w inverforo with 


the rights of the South. He would go to the full ex- 
tent of the Constitutional obligations of the nation to 
maintain slavery. But he would adhere to the very 
letter of the bond. 

Mr. Douglass denied that the North had humiliated 
themselves. He deprecated and denounced the an- 
gry and exciting speeches made in Congress, by the 
South against the North, and the North against the 
South. Ifthe North would mind their business, and 
if the South would let California manage her own af- 
fairs, the cause of the difficulty would be removed. 
He deprecated attempts ofthe South to dictate laws 
for the people of California,—a people who were about 
to assume a station in the world, as an independent 
community. If you, said he, would admit California, 
as a State, and retrocede the District of Columbia to 
Maryland, you will get rid of all cause of irritation. 

The instructions were stricken out. 

Mr. Mason, of Va., said his State would not admit 
that the General Government had the power to 
make appropriations for this object. As to the 
general question of the rights of the South, the As- 
sembly of Virginia was about to speak—and every 
one of her sons would march up to the line which 
she might draw. 

Mr. Jefferson Davis, in an eloquent speech, depre- 
cated the reference and all agitation on the subject. 

Subject indefinitely postponed, yeas 27, nays 23. 


Important from Illinois !_ Mr. Douglass has receiv- 
ed telegraphic intelligence of instruction from the 
Legislature of his State to vote for the Wilmot Pro- 
viso! 

House or Representatives, Jan. 12. 

The Speaker announced as the first thing in or- 
der, the consideration of the motion to reconsider 
the vote by which Mr. Gott’s resolution was passed ; 
postponed to this day. 

Mr. Wentworth took the floor, but gave way to 
Mr. Stewart, of Michigan, and Mr. Lincoln, to offer 
amendments to Mr. Gott’s resolution. Mr. Lincoln’s 
amendment is exceedingly long. 

Mr. McLane, of Maryland, asked Mr. Wentworth 
if he would allow members from Maryland—on both 
sides—to be heard on this question, before taking the 
question to lay the motion to reconsider on the table. 

Mr. Wentworth refused, and moved to lay the mo- 
tion to reconsider on the table. 

The motion was taken by yeas and nays, and lost 
—yeas, 79; nays, 122. 

Mr. McLane addressed the House with great 
warmth of manner. Hesaid that he would not vote 
for a law prohibiting the slave trade in the district of 
Columbia, for that would be tantamount to the abo- 
lition of slavery ; but inasmuch as a law of Maryland 
was in force at the time the now district of Columbia 
was ceded to the Federal Government, which pro- 
hibited slaves from being brought into that State for 
sile, Congress should now exercise the same muni- 
cipal or police power over the District. 

Mr. Smith, of Indiana, followed; he was opposed 
to the slave traffic, he said, in the oye and he _ 
also equally oppused to the agitation of fanatics, who 
an Bs renlity defeating the end they sought to ac- 
complish. Great reforms could only be secured— 
permanently secured—when conceived in a spirit of 
moderation, if not one of compromise. He believed 
that slavery was a mere local institution, and should 
be dealt with accordingly. ; 

Mr. Giddings here interrupted Mr. Smith, asking 
him if he wished that slavery and the slave traffic 
should be continued in the District of Columbia ? 

Mr. Smith replied by stating that his views were 
well known to the members, and that they were 
equally wellknown at home. When the proper time 
arrived, he would not hesitate to act. He concluded 
his remarks by stating that he was to leaving 
the settlement of the question to the free colored men 
or the slaves of the District. 

Mr. Sawyer followed in a calm and temperate 
8 h. He condemned the spirit of agitation on 
that the con- 


their own matters than spend their time and the peo- 


of this Southern conclave, see a subsequent column. | 57 


It is apparent that the Southern house is so divided 
against itself that it cannot stand, 





has 
Sof the Conetitaton which 
article of the jon which 





Mr. followed. He was free to admit that 
he was at no loss to decide as to how his vote) 
morris Ripe clined gee eG ml 
making an appropriation property ; 
as he considered the doctrine wa, ome Bd ce 
not sanctioned by any law, human or divi 
not recognized by the Constitution—he should vote 


against it. 

Mr. Palfrey was here interrupted by Mr. Cling- 
man, who asked him if the Constitution anywhere 
recognized property in ploughs, mules and horses. 

Mr. Palfrey replied by saying that although the 
Constitution did not recognize in property the arti- 
cles enumerated by the honorable member from 
North Carolina, it did not follow by implication that 
“iy a ag ized property in human beings of a particu- 
ar hue. 

Here Mr. Palfrey was interrupted by Mr. Hilliard, 
who propounded to him a number of ciate 

Mr. Palfrey continued. He said that General Jes- 
sup had no right to send the slave Lewis to Arkan- 
sas, or to hang him simply because he* was vicious, 
and then call upon the government to pay for him, 
even admitting slaves to be pro a 

Mr. Cabell asked if General Jessup had sent ne- 
groes off ae it not in the power of Govern- 
ment to put in ea that its officers had acted il- 
legally, and therefore refuse indemnity ? 

fr. Palfrey followed by stating that if any wrong 
had been committed, the owners of the slave must 
find redress at the hands of Gen. Jessup. 

Mr. Morse followed, and defended the conduct of 
Gen. Jessup, as agent of the Government. In his 
view of the case, the owners of the slave had a right 
to look to Government for compensation. 

On motion, the subject was laid aside to hear the 
report of the select committee appointed to examine 
Mr. Medill, Indian Commissioner, on charges pre- 
ferred by Mr, Clingman. 


Janvary 13th. 

The House was again engaged on the Pacheco 
bill. Mr. Meade of Virginia, whose mind is much 
exercised on the subject of slavery, made a vehement 
speech against the Northern members who had voted 
for Mr. Gott’s resolution, and said that he would not 
give a fig for the Union ifsuch assaults on the South 
were continued. 

A member asked Mr. Meade how many Southern 
members voted for the second of the previous 
questions, and thus compelled the Northern men to 
vote for the resolution without a word of amendment 
or explanation. 

Mr. Meade said he did not care if all the Southern 
men yoted for it,—for he was in favor of compelling 
the Northern members to take their stand, and show 
their hands, 
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No Union with Slaveholders ! 





ANNUAL MEETING OP THE MASSA- 
CHUSETTS A. S. SOCIETY. 

The annual meeting of the Massachusetts Anti- 
Slavery Society will be held in Boston, on WepNeEs- 
pay, January 24th, commencing at 10 o’clock, A. 
M., and will probably continue in session the two 
succeeding days. The signs of the times are so 
auspicious for the friends of emancipation, that a 
large and spirited attendance on their part is confi- 
dently expected. Such are the facilities of railroad 
conveyance, every part of the Commonwealth ought 
to be well represented. We cordially invite our 


friends, beyond the limits of Massachusetts, to be 
with us on the approaching anniversary. ‘The 


Slave Power is beginning to falter—fresh adherents 
are daily rallying around the standard of Liberty— 
and the cry of ‘NO UNION WITH SLAVE- 
HOLDERS’ is causing the knees of the oppressor 
to tremble. We must press onward until our work 
is accomplished, the slave liberated from his chains, 
and the land purged from its stains of pollution and 
blood, 

{(=> All the meetings will be held in FANEUIL 
HALL. Settees will be provided on the floor of the 
hall for the accommodation of the audience. It is 
expected that the Annual Report will be printed and 
ready for distribution at the opening of the session. 

FRANCIS JACKSON, President. 

Epmunp Quincy, Secretary. 

((=> This is the last number of the Liberator that 
we shal] issue before the annual meeting. What an 
occasion it will afford for heart-cheering expressions 
of joy at the amazing progress of the anti-slavery 
cause during the past year, and at the visible weak- 
ness and terror of the once imperious despots of the 
South, and for devising means to give a still more 
mighty impetus to the car of emancipation! Friends 
and coadjutors! let us have a gathering worthy o 
the times and of the occasion—strong, multitudinous, 
overwhelming! Remember it is inthe OLD CRA- 
DLE OF LIBERTY we are to assemble, and let 
us rock it as it has never been rocked before. We 
are actors in a greater and more glorious revolution 
than that in which our fathers participated seventy 
years ago, and the separation called for is more im- 
peratively required than that in 1776. 











TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

The Financial Committee of the Liberator desire 
to call the attention of subscribers to the terms of 
the paper, at this time, in order that there may be no 
occasion for misunderstanding or just complaint. 
The terms are $250 per annum; but, in order to 
promote punctuality, as well as to make the pecuni- 
ary tax upon each subscriber as light as practicable, 
50 cents will be deducted, in case payment be made 
within three months from the time of subscribing, or 
the expiration of each subscription year. To save 
this amount should be the aim of every subscriber; 
but if, through forgetfulness, or any other cause, he 
forfeits it, he must blame no one but himself. Those 
who subscribe for a newspaper ought to know and 
remember on what terms they do so; and for them 
to object to an enforcement of the terms, when they 
have neglected to comply with them, is equally un- 
reasonable and unjust. The Committee have in- 
structed the General Agent to abide by the rule laid 
down, in regard to advance payment; so that none, 
who allow three months to elapse without forward- 
ing the money, may expect to receive the paper for 
a less sum than the full price—S$2 50. As the re- 
ceipts of the past year have not been sufficient to 
cover the usual expenses, it is respectfully urged upon 
delinquent subscribers to transmit what they owe, 
without delay ; and upon those who have hitherto 
aimed to pay in advance, to continue to set an exam- 


_ple at once cheering and commendable. 


It has long been a standing rule of this paper, 
though hitherto not strictly enforced, that no account 
should be suffered to become delinquent to a greater 
extent than one year. We wish our friends to un- 
derstand that ((7~ this rule will now be strictly con- 
formed to. We shall keep this paragraph perma- 
nently inserted until the end of this month, deeming 
that to be a sufficient notice, and hoping that all who 
feel an interest in supporting the paper, will see to it 





. SOUTHERN CAUCUS. 
| A despatch from Washington says that 
the Sow Committee of Fifteen, met in caucus, 


ig and Democratic mem- 
erable reluctance to attend; but 
at half past nine, the Southern Convention was fully 
in session, engaged in the reading of Mr. Calhoun’s ad- 


‘A host of reporters were in attendance, outside,— 


‘the Convention having decided by a vote, that they 


should not be admitted within. 

According to the Washington correspondent of the 

N. Y. Journal of Commerce— 
_. The reason assigned for not opening the doors to the 
Reporters and to the public last evening, among oth- 
ers, was one stating that the Journal ofthe doings 
would be published, and furthermore, that had the 
public been admitted, there would have been danger 
of excitement and uproar in the galleries, as discussion 
might progress. 

The Convention had no Sergeant-at-Arms to keep 
order ; therefore it was voted to hold the meeting with 
closed doors. Mr. Venable, of North Carolina, read 
the Address, which was drawn up by Mr. Calhoun, 
with Mr. Bagby’s assistance. Speeches were made 
against the Address by Mr. Clayton of Delaware, Mr. 
Stephens and Mr. Toombs of Georgia, Mr. Morehead 
and Mr. Underwood of Ky., and Mr. Gentry of Tenn. ; 
and the address was advocated by Mr, Calhoun, Mr. 
Bagby, Mr. Gayle of Alabama, Mr. Mason of Vir- 
ginia, Mr, Westcott, and Mr. Jefferson Davis of Missis- 
sippi. Speeches in favor of action, but for modifying 
the address, were made by Mr. Berrien and Mr. Mc- 
Kay. 

The address was opposed on several grounds: one, 
that it asserts, that organized bodies of men existed 
through the States, reaching into Canada, to aid Slaves 
in escaping from service. The proof of this position 
was wanting. Another reason was, the address de- 
clared that the North had raised a false issue, by 
charging the South with legislating in Congress with 
the view of extending slavery, while the South openly 
denied the charge, and proclaimed that there was no 
authority to restrict or expand slavery. 

Mr. Toombs could not sanction this, as he had taken 
opposite ground in Congress last session. Another 
reason for opposing the address was, that it proposed 
no definite chart for action, and left all to risk as to 
the future. 

Mr. Berrien moved instructions, but they were re- 
jected. 

The address was finally recommitted to the same 
committee, without instructions, by a majority of two. 
This result produced considerable excitement, and ob- 
viously alarmed as well as astonished some of the 
more violent members of the Convention, or, more 
properly speaking, the caucus. 

The committee is to report next Monday evening, 
till when the meeting stands adjourned. 

Several members of the Committee got excused 
from further service. Among them were Mr. Ste- 
phens, Mr. Clayton, Mr. Rusk, Mr. Chapman, and Mr. 
Morehead. 





Go.pen Gems ror THE CunsstiAn: Selected from the 
Writings of Rev. Joun Fraver; with a Memoir 
of the Author, by Rev. Joseph Banvard. Boston: 
Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, 59 Washington Strect. 


There are many excellent thoughts, wise admoni- 
tions and good sentiments in this little pocket com- 
panion, which is printed in a very neat and compact 
shape, so as to form one of the gems of the season. 
With the peculiar theological vein that runs through 
it, we are not in agreement, especially touching the 
life, sufferings and death of Christ—summed up in one 
word called the ‘ aronement.’ We do not believe the 
righteousness of any being, however exalted and holy, 
can be a substitute for the unrighteousness of any oth- 
er being. Neither sin nor holiness can be a matter of 
Lemp tation. It ic ac paradoxical to talk of the super- 
erogatory merits of Christ, as it is of the supereroga- 
tory merits of any of the Romish saints. ‘So, then, 
every one of us must give account of himself unto 
God.’ Surely, Christ was no better than he should 
have been. Ile fulfilled, but could not surpass, the 
righteousness of the law. He laid down his life for 
his enemies—he was obedient, even unto the death of 
the cross—he was holy, harmless, undefiled—he en- 
deavored to promote peace on earth and good will 
among men, and exemplified that spirit by which 
alone the human race ean be reconciled to each oth- 
er and to God. In all these noble characteristics, he 
is worthy of imitation, ‘having left us an example 
that we should follow his steps.’ But for what he did 
and suffered, the credit is his alone, and can never 
rationally be put to the account of another, who is a 
transgressor. My intemperance can never be cancelled 
by the strict abstinence of another; my violation of 
any law can never be mended by the obedience of an- 
other. God himself does no superfluous act; and 
‘ though his tender mercies are over all the works of 
his hand,’ and though ‘he makes his sun to shine on 
the evil and on the good,’ it is only because he can- 
not do otherwise, from his very nature. There is 
a great deal of pious sentimentalism about the atone- 
ment of Christ, which has in many instances served 
fas a cloak for iniquity; in others, begotten a most 
pernicious superstition ; and in others, led to an utter 
confounding of all moral distinctions. Nothing is 
gained by running to this or that text, to make out a 
case: texts are easily found to sustain every side of a 
controverted theological dogma, by those whose reli- 
ance is solely on such precarious props. No text can 
disprove the proposition, that ‘twice two make four 
—nor any this declaration, that no one can be moral- 
ly or religiously good for another, any more than, by 
eating an extra quantity of food, he can appease the 
appetite of one who is dying from hunger. 

In the Memoir of Flavel, by Mr. Banvard, we find 
the following statement :— 

‘In his works, several striking instances of the an- 
swering of his prayers are recorded, only one of which 
will here be stated. When the English fleet were en- 
gaged with the French, he called his. people together 
to a solemn fast, and wrestled in a with God for 
the church and nation, but especially for the poor sea- 
men of Dartmouth, that they might obtain mercy ; 
‘the Lord heard and answered him, for not one of that 
town was killed in the fight, though many were in the 
engagement.’ 

Here it is gravely set forth, that a miracle was 
performed for the especial benefit of the ‘ poor seamen 
of Dartmouth,’ at the pious request of Mr. Flavel, 
who does not appear to have felt any contern for the 
poor seamen of France, whether they were slaughtered 
or otherwise. This, surely, is not very Christ-like, 
but it is very superstitious and absurd. 

THE LATE BAZAAR. 

A considerable portion of our third page is well 
occupied with an excellent account of the late Anti- 
Slavery Bazaar in Boston, which will be deeply inter- 
esting to many friends of our cause on both sides of the 
Atlantic. It is from the pen of Axxg W. Weston, 
(a sister of Mrs. M. W. Cuarman,) to whom much 
praise is due for her indefatigable labors. In account- 
ing for the diminished receipts this year, it might 
have been added, that the money market was never 
more stringent. Considering the combination of un- 
propitious circumstances, the receipts may be fairly 
reckoned as more encouraging, in amount, than those 
of any preceding year. 

Maxtin Vax Buxen. In the letter of this late Pres- 
idential candidate of the Free Soil party, on our first 
page, he very coolly says—‘The nvurizs of the non- 
slaveholding States toward that interest, (Stavery,] 
consist in E¥” a faithful adherence to what are called the 
Compromises of the Constitution in regard to it. ey So 








beyond | say George M’Duffie, John C. Calhoun, and the whole 
| body of Southern kidnappers. It is a most detestable 
| and impious doctrine. Put away the iniquity! | 





on Saturday and Sunday, the 6th and 7th 
Bovnne Spooner, of Plymouth, in the chair. 
At the opening session of the Society, on Saturday 
afternoon, the audience was not large, on account af 
the severe cold. We had, however, in the evening, y 
good neeting dd d by Miss Stone, S. 8. Poste, 
and wife, and by friends in Kingston, giving an ag 
count of the state of things there, &c. z 
Sunday morning, 10 1-2 o'clock. 


instant, 


ott 





Adjourned to 


Stnpay Sxssioy, 

Met according to adjournment, Lewis Fon, of 
Abington, in the chair. Town Hail filled by an ini 
ligent~and “interesting audience. Delegates ma 
present, notwithstanding the cold, from a distance of 
twenty miles.” Plympton, especially, was well seme. 
sented. Many of the citizens of Kingston forsock 
their accustomed places of worship, and were found 
with us, justly considering the claims of huma 
and what constitutes pure and undefiled religion, 

The following resolutions were presented by M: 
and Mrs. Foster, and discussed by them in a truly 
happy and powerful manner. Meeting also addressed 
by Miss Lucy Stone, Lewis Ford, Samuel Brooke and 
others. 


nity, 


Resolved, That in the prosecution of the anti-s)s. 
very enterprise, the only work which yet remains to 
be done if to revolutionize our National Governmen: 
and destroy the influence of our popular religion, | 

Resolved, That although we have great reason to 
rejoice in the onward progress of our cause, as ied. 
cated by the action of political parties, an2 our 
legislative halls, yot these facts, instead of being rea- 
sons for au abatement of our efforts for the renovation 
of public sentiment, call on us impecTatively to jn. 
creased action and redoubled seal, being assured, as 
we are, by all past experience, as well as by the phi- 
losophy of reforms, that these’ half-way ‘measures 
which result from the radical and only effective 
pw cd delusive and fatal, unless exposed and 

The evening session was very fully attended, On 
account of the crowd, many were unable to obtain 
seats. Meeting addressed by Lewis Ford, S. S, and 
A. K. Foster, Rey. Mr. Pope, of Kingston, and others. 

Mr. Pope was very happy in his remarks. He said 
he did not vote at the last election, and could not, cn 
account of the pro-slavery features of the U. S. Consti- 
tution. Voting, however, he was not opposed to ; it 
was inherent—the right of us all. He wished to re- 
mind friend Foster and others, when speaking of yot- 
ing, to make a distinction between voting under the 
Constitution, and the exercise of the act of voting, 
when it could be done without the sanction and sup- 
port of wrong-doing. 

Mr. Pope further spoke in relation to the position 
and action of abolitionists generally. He thought 
their speaking, generally, was too much of a negative 
character ; he would that they would speak more of 
the positive nature of their movement. He thought 
the effect on the community, from such a course, 
would be much more productive of good. 

His remarks were received by the audience with 
great attention, and some portions of them applauded. 
Mr. Foster, in his reply, agreed with the gentleman 
in his remarks. He was aware we did not dwell 
enough on the positive side of the anti-slavery ques- 
tion. He thanked the reverend gentleman for his 
remarks, and the positions which he assumed; ob- 
serving that he did not frequently obtain new ideas 
from clergymen, but, on the present occasion, he would 
acknowledge to the reverend gentleman, that from his 
remarks he had obtained new views and ideas, both 
useful and interesting to him. 

Voted, That the next quarterly meeting be holden 
at Scituate, on the day of our Annual Fast, in April 
next, and the day preceding, commencing at 2 o'clock, 
P. M. 

Amount collected by the Finance Committee, 
$23 03; a portion of which will be paid over to the 
Macc. A. S Socicty 

On the whole, we think this meeting of the Society 
one of its very best. It passed off very pleasantly, 
and the impression left must certainly be salutary. 
We never saw one of our meetings close more happi- 
ly and satisfactorily. No disturbance whatever, and 
every thing passed off well. The resolutions were not 
acted upon. 

The hospitality of our Kingston friends was un- 
bounded. Our thanks are due to Messrs. Bartlett, 
Bicknell, Drew, Adams, and others, for their co-ope- 
ration and generous hospitality. May the blessings 
of Heaven ever rest upon them. 

At 10 o'clock, P. M., the Society adjourned, sine 
die. H. HOBART BRIGHAM, See. 

South Kingston, Jan. 10, 1849. 

a ie a 
CLERICAL MEANNESS AND MALICE. 
Norta Dennis, Jan. 8, 1849. 
Mr. Garrison : 

Dear Srr,—In closing your remarks, in relation to 
the Cape Cod controversy, in the Liberator for Decem- 
ber 29th, you say, ‘Enough of Cape Cod—for the 
present.’ Now, sir, I do not think you have had 
quite enough to show you the frue character of some 
of our ministers. 

In the last Liberator, notice was given, that Stephen 
S. and Abby K. Foster would hold meetings in North 
Dennis, Wednesday and Thursday, Jan. 10th and 
llth. Feeling it a duty I owed the anti-slavery 
cause, I set myself at work to diffuse a knowledge of 
their coming as wide and as far as possible. Think- 
ing I could do it more effectually by the following 
means, than by any other method, I adopted them to 
accomplish my purpose. On Sunday, I wrote two 
copies of the notice as it appeared in the Liberator, 
handed one to Rev. L. Maynard, with a request that 
he would read it to his congregation—which he 
promptly complied with ; and the other I sent to the 
Rev. Edward Morris, accompanied by the following 
note :— 

‘Mr. Morrts : 

‘Sm,—Will you have the kindness to read the 
accompanying notice to your congregation, and there- 
by oblige Yours, &e., Jacon S. Howrs’—or words to 
that effect. 

After performing the usual round of lifeless cere- 
monies, and giving notices of prayer meetings, &c., 
he stated to his audience that he bad a notice; and, 
without reading it, commenced his attacks upon the 
reputation of Mr. and Mrs. Foster. After making 4 
most cowardly attack upon the private character of 
friend Foster and wife, he continued to assail the 
friends of the cause generally, by the use of such 
language as the following :—* They have not the wel- 
fare of the slave at heart. Their real object is money 
getting. They are infidels—they are atheists,’ a. 
&ec., and finally concluded by tearing the notice in pre- 
ces, without reading it at all, and throwing the frag- 
ments over the walls of his ‘ coward’s castle,” exclaim- 
ing, as he did so, ‘ May their infidel doctrines be scat- 
tered to the four winds of heaven, and their blas- 
phemies to hell.’ This is the man who says that Par- 
ker Pillsbury is possessed of a ‘ bitter and malignant 
spirit, and opposed to true religion’! And he ee 
over says he can do the preaching for the people 0 
our village: that it is not necessary to have any other 
minister, kc. Well, be that as it may, one thing 1 
certain: he will not be allowed to do their thinking 
for a large portion of our citizens, masmuch as they are 
unwilling to submit to overbearing priestly dictation. 

Duty compels me to recon one humiliating fin 
relation to the conduct of this intolerant priest, viz. : 
His society, with a very few exceptions, approved is 
course, thus proving conclusively that it is oat 
to ‘scamper away” from such churches, 1 gr Pt 
lieve, had he and they lived in the days of 

whose disciples they profess to be, they would have 
been foremost to join the murderous rabble—to give 
their for Barabbas—to raise the cry, 
! Crucify him! 
‘ Away with him! Crucify him ! WES. 
Yours, &c., , JACOB 8. HOWES. 
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Wien BY SEVERE PENAL ENACTMENTS; and the Agents of the Commonwealth, 
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lersigned, inhabitants of the town of ——., in this State, deeply impressed with the 
1d, importance of such an act, earnestly request that you will immediately call 

THE PEOPLE of this Commonwealth, to determine what meas 
fect a peaceful SECESSION FROM THE AMERICAN UNION, 


a portion of the citizens of Massachusetts, solely on account of the color of the 
+ «has pleased an All-wise Creator to bestow upon them, on yisiting the Southern 
shin WEY SIZED, THRUST INTO PRISON, FINED, CONDEMNED TO WORK 


iN BLOCK AS SLAVES, in contempt of the sovereignty of the State, and in 
_ 9 of that clause of the United States Constitution which declares— The citi- 
State shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities of citizens in the several 


erfectly legal measures to bring these outrages to the notice of the Federal Courts 


Government being appealed to in vain, through Congress, for redress. 


‘nits freedom, to be in partnernership with States glorying in their slavery. 

hy the alliance of the North with the South, the Stave Power has been 
» the immense territories of Louisiana, Florida, Texas, New Mexico and 
and is now plotting for the annexation, of the Island of Cuba, mainly for the pur- 


ding and perpetuating its supremacy. 


_by THE COMPROMISES OF THE UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION, 
iders are allowed a slave representation in Congress; the right to hunt and 
. fogitive slaves on the soil of Massachusetts ; and to demand, in cases of emergency, 
u vegachusetts to suppress slave insurrections. And, so long as the people of this 

















ES OF MASSACHUSETTS: 


AND FREQUENTLY SOLD ON THE 


DRIVEN BACK WITH INSULT AND VIOLENCE: 


lly disastrous, and a glaring paradox, for a 


so long will they be morally and politically 


the slave system. 





rHe FIFTEE NTH 
NAL ANTI-SLAVERY BAZAAR. 
the most lively emotions of gratitude and 

it we present to the friends of the An- | 
ise some account of the Bazaar of 1848 
1 on the morning of Wednesday, Dec. | 
ion tl ) 
1 continued till the evening of Saturday, Dec. | 
We are not! 


NATIO 
It g with 


Slavery ca 


T+ onenc 
epen 


he total receipts were $3300. 
east discouraged or disheartened by the fact that | 


nd dollars less than our receipts of last 


3a thousa 


me We , not for a moment allow that the zeal 


¢ the friends of Freedom, either at home or abroad, 
is Jlackened, or that the community in general 
me more opposed or indifferent. We feel 

has never been greater occasion for fervent 

iteful acknowledgement to our Transatlantic 
fiends than at the present time. Their donations 
b ; n the result of their own earnest and deep- 
rooted convictions of duty, their efforts in the collec- 
tion of the same being unassisted by any eloquent 
sonal appeal from American Abolitionists. In 
that are past, many devoted friends of the Slave, 
vecustomed to the presentation of his Cause, travelled | 
ugh the United Kingdom, and by their facts | 

| arguments, freshly aroused the old Anti-Slavery | 
rit, rendered half dormant by the extinction of| 
Wi st India oppression. But this has not been the 
case during the past year. We deeply feel that the | 
ussistance thus extended, year after year, has its source | 
in no transient emotion of mere compassion, but is 
derived from that stern sense of duty which is the 
only guaranty for any self-sacrificing and continuous 


effort 


rhe labors and endeavors of our home friends too, | 
have been so generous and unwearied, that not only 
have our hands been strengthened, but our hearts 
cheered and invigorated. The number of real and 
uncompromising Abolitionists is few, but those few 
have been faithful. 
Justice likewise requires that we should allude to 
those who visited the Bazaar merely in the characters | 


of lookers on and purchasers. 
Kindness, good breeding, a friendly and cordial ap- 
preciation of the beautiful, are not, it is true, actual 


evidence of any love for the slave, but they serve as 
real and acceptable help to those who are wearied with | 
the toils and responsibilities of the occasion, and af- | 
ford genuine ground of encouragement for the hope 


that our principles, although in a very diluted and 
weakened state, may have permeated the whole| 


community. 
In all our visitors, were the greatest friendliness | 


and good will apparent. Owing to mishaps of| 

, ; eae. 
steamers and delay of packets, and proverbial faith- | 
lessness of winds and waves, our beautiful articles 


n France did not arrive in season. This was to us 


severer disappointment than it could have been to 


ny one else, and our numerous visitants graciously 


acknowledged it as such, exclaiming, as they looked 
yn the lavish abundance and elegance of our foreign 
les, ‘1 cannot tell what you could do with more.’ 
Under circumstances so favorable, how then shall 





count for our diminished receipts? Two canses, 
we think, will satisfactorily account for the diminu- 
{nd first, the bad weather has, in the history 


f Fairs, been 


unprecedented. Since 1834, when the | 

" | 
first Fair was held, we have never encountered woe | 
i Of the whole ten 


greeble and unfavorable. 
days, but two eould, in any charity, be considered fine, 
none of those, the streets were nearly impassa- 





n gradually congealing into sleet, and snow 
- ‘ ar ° } 
g into rain, formed the principal alternations 


whole ten days. This not merely diminished | 
the number of city visitors, but very generally pre- | 
the attendance of the country Abolitionists. 


¢ planned sleighing parties were broken up, rail- | 


| routes being in some cases impeded, that mode | 
nveyance was rendered useless, and thus num- | 
‘ were prevented from giving their usual annual | 
lance. On the days that could be called plea- 
t, the attendance was so good as to afford ample | 
evidence that, to the weather alone, our diminished | 
Ss were owing. 
econdly, the absence from the country of four 
st eflicient managers could not but in some 
‘s affect us unfavorably. It is with the most | 
xrate‘ul emotion that we return our thanks to such 
is as generously came forward to give us their 
personal help on this occasion for the first time, and to 
se, who, having helped us heretofore, labored now, 
more strenuously than ever, to supply the places of 
e absent. 





But it is unreasonable to suppose that | 


much personal devotion to the cause, made valuable | 
vt observation and experience . of fifteen years, | 


could be withdrawn from the direct service of the | 


Bazaar, without producing some temporary incon- 
venience and loss. 
It is cause for rejoicing that this inconvenience and 
loss need be but temporary. No teachings are so | 
valuable as those that a spirit of leve and self-sacrifice | 
produces. If we have thoroughly imbibed these teach- | 
ings, we shall feel that every additional year will in- | 
Crease our power of wisely directing our labors and | 
endeavors in such a manner as to secure the most | 
beneficial result. | 

We have thought it would prove encouraging to | 
point out thus plainly the causes, to our apprehen- | 
Sion, of the diminished receipts. The first being | 
purely accidental is, of course, no responsibility of 
ours, and will not be likely to occur again, not at | 
least for fifteen years; and Heaven forefend at grat | 
period, that Anti-Slavery Pairs should be needed. The | 
second is not irremediable. It only teaches us to in- 
crease our own efforts, and appeal more earnestly for 
the help of all who have human hearts or living con- 
sciences. Some have spoken and written as if we had 
been injured by the Free Soil movement. We think 
not. Our gain im this respect has been quite equal 
to our loss. Undoubtedly, some money has been ab- 
sorbed by the Free Soil effort, which might otherwise 
have been expended in the Bazaar, but the help and 


| most earnest and conscientious members of the party 


| and Abington, not forgetting to mention the running 


| ning and Williams, 


| bors in other places. Bosten, Worcester, West Rox- 


| Leominster, Leicester, Upton, Duxbury, Dorchester, 


| will be increased tenfold by another year. 


convince us that they understand and appreciate the 
importance of the position that the American Anti- 
Slavery Society occupies. 

Faneuil Hall was never more beautifully decorated 
than on this occasion. The general arrangement of the 
decorations was the same as that of last year, but 
many improvements were introduced by the - friends 
who so kindly took this burden upon themselves, and 
who were, with one or two exceptions, the same indi- 
viduals to whom we were so greatly indebted for a 
similar service last year. 

The demand for cedar, fir, pine and other ever- 
greens, was abundantly supplied by Messrs. William 
and Ebenezer Perkins and Jonas Holt, of Andover, Mr. 
Levi D. Smith, of Stoncham, Mr. Reuben Weston, of 
Reading, Messrs. Shepherd and Allen, of Walpole, 
and by various contributions in smaller quantities, 
from Manchester, Worcester, North Bridgewater, 
pine received from two little girls in Uxbridge, who 
‘wished to do something for the help of the slave.’ 

The materials for decoration so lavishly given were 
employed and arranged in the tasteful and exquisite 
manner in which they afterwards greeted the eyes of 
the beholders, by Messrs. Wellington, Hayward, May, 
Quincy, Jacobs, Chapin and Cowing, and Drs. Chan- 
To all the friends whose names 
have been enumerated, we offer our warmest thanks, 
and feel that to them is owing much of the attractive- 
ness and beanty of the Bazaar. 

About the same number of the country towns of 
Massachusetts was represented as in previous years, 
the average of contributions being nearly the same. 
We regret thatin one or two towns, from which we 
have hitherto received beautiful tables, but little was 
sent this year. We impute it, however, to local causes, 
and not to any diminution of interest,and rejoice to say, 
that such deficiencies were supplied by increased la- 


bury, Cambridge, Lynn, Plymouth, Dedham, Salem, 
Concord, Weymouth, West Drvvknela, rmingnam, 
Stoneham, Lancaster, Reading and Brookline, all de- 
clared by their works that their ardent faith in 
the principles of freedom still continued vigorous 
and unabated. From many other towns, too nu- 
merous to mention, individual donations and tokens 
of good will were received. For each one of those, 
however trifling or insignificant, we proffer thanks in 
the slave’s behalf, trusting that every such endeavor 


From Glasgow, Edinburgh, Perth, Kirkcaldy, Leeds, 
Bristol, Bridgewater, Dublin and Cork, were received 
the same large and valuable donations which have, in 
previous years, attracted from the indifferent and un- 
interested, so much of attention and admiration, and 
which must ever excite in the heart of every friend of 
the slave, the liveliest emotions of respect and grati- 
tude. 

At our foreign tables, the question is constantly put, 
‘ Are all these beautiful things gifts?’ and when as- 
sured that they are all a free will offering on the al- 
tur of humanity, we cannot but hope that such proofs 
of sympathy on the part of thése whose motive to ex- 
ertion resides only in their sense of the brotherhood of 
the human race, may ultimately succeed in awaken- 
ing the consciences of the enquirers to the claims of a 
duty far more imperative on them as Americans, the 
slave's countrymen, and, with scarce an exception, the 
regponsible abettors of his oppression. 

The fact of our receiving no assistance from Roch- 
dale, from whence many beautiful articles were sent 
a year since, is very kindly explained by the follow- 
ing communication :— 

*Rocupare, Dec, 4th, 1848. 

Esther Bright, the Secretary of the Rochdale La- 
dies’ Anti-Slavery Society, begs to inform the Ladies’ 
Committee at Boston, that, owing to the extremely 
depressed state of trade in the Lancashire districts 
particularly, since last year, the ladies who worked a 
year ago for the Bazaar, have felt themselves quite 

unable to furnish a box of articles for the same ob- 
ject during this year. They nevertheless hope that in 
the course of another year, should the commercial 
world regain its wonted characteristics, they will be 
able again to be actively employed in aiding on, in 
their small way, the good cause of freedom to the 
E. B. hopes that as some efforts may have been 
made since last year in entirely new localities, the 
mite sent from Rochdale last year will not be miss- 
ed at the forth-coming Bazaar; of whose success ‘the 
Rochdale Committee will be glad to hear.’ 


Besides the various places enumerated, we feel it 
a pleasure to refer to many valuable donations from 
individual friends. Elizabeth Pease, of Darlington, the 
Misses Hilditch, of Wrexham, and the Misses Cogan, 
of Walthamstow, Essex, and Mary Worsdel, of Crewe, 
Cheshire, will please accept our most grateful ac- 
knowledgements. Undoubtedly, in the great haste 
incidental to the arrival and arrangement of articles, 
the names of many valuable contributors may have 
been overlooked ; but we beg each to believe, that her 
labor of love has been most thankfully appreciated by 
those who, like ourselves, are striving from year to 
year, in the midst of indifference and hostility. The 
most trifling gift becomes valuable in view of the mo- 
tive that prompted its bestowal. 

The Glasgow Table was placed, as in former years, 
at the head of the Hall, just below the Rostrum, and, 
as usual, the beautiful babies’ cloaks and bonnets, the 
shawls, and cushions, and scores of other articles of 
use or beauty, attracted great attention. On the 
right of the Rostrum was placed the Edinburgh and 
Kirkealdy Table, and on the left, the Book Table. Al- 
most all the articles on the Edinburgh Table were of 
a very valuable character, and well suited to the oc- 
casion. A very elegant cushion, of 26 different pat- 
terns, wrought by 12 different hands, was greatly ad- 
mired. The Kirkcaldy shawls.were highly acceptable. 

The receipts at the Book Table were unusually 


slave. 





fympathy which we have rectived from dome. of the 


De la Rue’s establishment. 
chosen an assortment of Paper was never before pre- 
sented to the Boston public. The very beautiful wa- 
ter color drawings by Miss Carpenter, Mrs. Herbert 
Thomas, and Mrs. Rickards, and the chalk drawings 
from Lady Byron, an exquisite bust of Elizabeth Fry, 
the gift of Elizabeth Pease, books of British Lichens, 
Ferns, and Mosses, splendid China, rare autographs, 


So beautiful and well 


and particularly the beautiful Sea Mosses from Ire- 
land, united in drawing throngs of purchasers to this 
table. Our Irish friends will be happy to learn, that 
not more than three or four Mosses remain unsold. 
Some neatly made articles from the girls of the St. 
James's Ragged School, Bristol, afforded us peculiar 
pleasure. The poorest of the poor are in a condition 
to pity the American Slave. 
We could wish to dwell at some length on the ta- 
bles from Perth, Bridgewater, Leeds, Cork and Dub- 
lin, but our space forbids, and we must comprise much 
in few. words. The articles from all these places were, 
to an jinusual extent, both useful and beautiful. It was 
a genéral remark, that the Bazaar had never before 
contained so little that was poor and valueless. We 
cannot omit all mention, however, of the very mag- 
nificent Table cover and the Honiton Lace from Mrs. 
and the Misses Lupton of Leeds. They were exceed- 
ingly admired. Donations from Dundee were found 
at the Perth Table. Two dolls from Perth, clothed 
in Highland costume, had the following poetical la- 
bels affixed : : 
QUESTION. 
Is Freedom's home built only where 
The laborer wears an iron fetter ? 
Are hers the sons that do not dare 
To teach or learn a printed letter? 
Are they her champions, whose swords 
Are pledged to aid the tyrant’s halter ? 
Who plead for wrong with pious words ? 
Are they the priests at Freedom’s altar ? 
ANSWER. 
No! Freedom's home is only built 
Where men are as their Maker made men : 
Where punishment is saved for guilt, 
And crime is al] that can degrade men ; 
That home be ours, though tyrants should, 
In madness, dare from us to sunder, 
We'll take our chances with the good, 
And let their throats and cannon thunder. 


Nothing was more saleable at the Bristol table, than 
the pretty basket work made at the Blind Asylum. 
One of the prettiest articles. was purchased as a gift 
for Laura Bridgman. We heard the other day of her 
making inquiry of a gentleman who visited the Mass. 
Blind Asylum, if he were a Free Soil man, and we 
therefore conclude the gift will possess in her eyes a 
three-fold value. The Bristol Album and Scrap Book 
were examined with much eager interest. 

Over the Book Table was placed a Portrait in cray- 
ons of Mr. Garrison, drawn by Mrs. Hildreth, and 
presented by her to the Bazaar. It was admirably 
executed, and thought by many of his friends to be 
the most faithful resemblance that has yet been ob- 
tained. It was purchased by a number of abolition- 
ists for presentation to Andrew Paton and family, ‘in 
sense of grateful appreciation of their services in be- 
half of the anti-slavery cause.’ 

We received this year our first donation from No- 
va Scotia, in the shape of an Indian Wigwam, con- 
structed after the original model with scrupulous fidel- 
ity. This, together with sundry canoes and Indian 
figures by which it was accompanied, lent great attrac- 
tion to the Toy Table. 
We are greatly obliged to Edward M. Davis, of 
Philadelphia, for a gift of French baskets. They were 
peculiarly acceptable, as any kind of basket work suits 
the taste of the Boston community. For the same 


reason, we were wry Susaltet for the generous dona- 
tion of Sophia and Charlotte Gilmore, Raynham, Mass. 


Special acknowledgments are also due to Mr. E. B. 
Kenrick of Cambridgeport, for his books of beautiful 
dried Forest Leaves ; to the Ladies’ Garrisonian Anti- 
Slavery Society of Austinburgh, Ashtabula Co., Ohio, 
for a most excellent Cheese, weighing 197 pounds, and 
which was sold at a very early day; to some anony- 
mous friend in North Bridgewater for a Cheese accom- 
panied by a poetical inscription, which has been unfor- 
tunately mislaid; and to Mr. Edmund Jackson, for 
50 boxes of excellent Soap. We are also greatly in- 
debted to Messrs. Collamore and Co., 98 Washington 
street, for their generous loan of the large quantity of 
China, necessary for the use of the Bazaar. We would 
also thank Mr. Marjoram for his aid to the Refresh- 
ment Table, and Messrs. Clark & Co. for a supply 
of Ice Cream. 
From Concord, Duxbury, Amherst and Weare, N. 
H., we received articles of a very useful and saleable 
character. We hope that donations of this sort may 
increase, a8 one class. of our purchasers invariably 
prefer such, to articles of a more fanciful and orna- 
mental description. 
Our space will not allow us to enumerate many ar- 
ticles which we should like to mention, but as we 
were kindly presented with specimens of several new 
inventions, we feel it a duty to particularize the most 
important. Whitaker’s Miniature Solar Lamp, Chee- 
ver’s Fire Kindling, Mrs. Cook’s Chinese Polish- 
ing Iron, and Bliss’s Rotary Chopping Machine, have 
been tried and approved by various friends of the Ba- 
zaar. 
The Liberty Bell was published as usual on the 
first morning of the Fair, and contains many articles 
of much excellence and beauty. We regret that sev- 
eral communications of great merit arrived too late for 
insertion. 
On the last seven evenings of the Bazaar, very in- 
teresting and eloquent remarks were offered by Messrs. 
Garrison, Bowditch, Pillsbury, Channing, Clarke, 
Prince, May, Quincy, Wright, Mrs. Foster, and 
Miss Stone. We regretted that the state of the 
weather should have made attendance in the evening 
peculiarly inconvenient, and thus deprived so many of 
opportunities which we know are highly prized. 
We have finished our brief and very imperfect sketch 
of the Bazaar of 1848-9. As we write, we painfully 
feel the insufficient manner in which we have endeay- 
ored to fill a post that other duties have for a time 
left vacant. Fortunately, strength and ability form 
the limit of every duty, and when conscientiously 
tested, should alike prevent hesitation or anxiety. 
It has been suggested by a correspondent abroad, 
that we should point out the necessity that creates the 
existence of the Bazaar, and some of the changes that 
it has been enabled to produce. We can only say, 
that on this instrumentality, the American Anti-Sla- 
very Society especially relies for a portion of the 
funds by which it carries forward the fearfully impor- 
tant undertaking of changing the hearts and enlight- 
ening the consciences of seventeen millions of people 
as regards a question touching which they were, till 
within the last eighteen years, even as the people of 
Nineveh, not knowing their right hand from their 
left. That this is not now the case, that the whole 
country is thoroughly aroused, that old parties are 
broken up, churches shaken and severed, Congress 
thoroughly convulsed with discussion, newspapers, 
secular and religious, of every shade of opinion, ring- 
ing with controversy, a great Northern party begin- 
ning to form, basing itself not on those paltry and 
mercenary considerations that have hitherto shaped 
politics, but assuming as its foundation the great ques- 
tion of Human Rights,—that all this is passing before 
our eyes, we may thank the earnest, i 
utterance of the truth by the American Anti-Slavery 
Society and its auxiliaries. The same decided utter- 
ance is still called for. ‘This body, few in numbers, 
weak in worldly influence, destitute of pecuniary abil- 
ity, hated as the depository of the most unpopular 
truth thet could be presented to a nation like ours, 





large ; a circumstance to be imputed, in part, to the 


ily, this despised and calumniated body is yet the only 


man to tolerate crime or palter with oppression, 
that church that sanctions or connives at human sla- 
fugitive slave is returned to bondage, and strong men 


the weak and helpless, whom oppression shall have 
goaded to madness, - 
These are the doctrines which the American Anti- 


doned, till a more efficient and excellent manner of 
producing the same or greater results shall have been 
diiteed 

This annual festival has many collateral benefits, 
at which we can only glance. It exerts a most fortu- 
nate influence in opposition to the unmanly and un- 
ehristian prejudice against color, which obtains so 
widely even in this city, where, from its educational 
and literary pretensions, less ignorance and barbarism 
might have been reasonably expected. But it isnot 
so. Church, theatre, concert room, literary lectures, 
social gatherings, all alike exclude people of color; 
and the Anti-Slavery Bazaar is almost the only pub- 
lie place where this unfortunate class are not subject 
to insult or abuse. 

The Bazaar also affords opportunities for abo- 
litionists, from all parts of the country, to exchange 
counsels and congratulations. Without the for- 
mality of appointed meetings, it furnishes occasion 
for that mutual concert and co-operation of effort 
which is of the highest importance to a cause like 
ours, relying so little on popular favor, and deprived 
so generally of the instrumentalities that custom- 
arily aid a work of philanthropic effort. 

It is these, and similar considerations, that render 
our pecuniary profit but one among many of the im- 
portant benefits that the Bazaar secures. In view of 
the great amount of toil and responsibility incident to 
this particular effort, we should call all these circum- 
stances to mind, that we may be impelled to that 
‘ patient continuance in well doing’ which frail human- 
ity finds in general so difficult. Looking back to the 
commencement of the Anti-Slavery enterprize, is it 
too much to say, that if all who had ever ‘ named its 
name’ were now laboring for its suecess with the 
zeal that attended their ‘first works,’ the hour of 
the final extinction of American slavery would be 
“even at the door.’ Kecal the names of all who were 
ever the avowed advocates of the slave; we speak not 
now of those 

‘ Hallowed and guarded from ali change by death.’ 
Their works do follow them ; but recal the names of 
those who have excused themselves from this service, 
and gone to their farms and their merchandize, and 
say, if that eloquence and labor and fidelity and self- 
devotion that once wrought such miracles, had been 
continued to the present time, what. had now been 
the slave’s condition? Who can say that it might not 
have been that of the freeman? ' 

We do not assume to judge in cases of individual 
duty. Those who were once so zealous in this behalf, 
so earnest in stirring up the minds of others, and 
now, as far as all active labors go, so unconcerned and 
indifferent, are responsible not to us, but to their own 
consciences. The slave’s condition is the same as 
when they first felt it so deeply. They can best judge 
why their action has ceased. 

But we do know the general truth, corroborated 
alike by the voice of inspiration and the testimony of 
mankind, that Fidelity, Firmness, Perseverance, are 
essential requisites to the success of any cause, to the 
perfection of any character. £ 

6 Bie eee hearing pet bic Lend ¢0 the plough, aud 
looking back, is fit for the kingdom of God.’ 

‘If any man draw back, my soul shall have no 
pleasure in him.’ 

Calling to mind these and similar admonitions, 
may every abolitionist go joyfully forward in the ar- 
duous path on which he has entered, thankfully re- 
membering that his responsibility is confined to the 
emotions of a single heart, the action of a single hand, 
and that the mighty question of success or defeat is 
reserved to a higher decision. 

A. W. WESTON. 
snetichacicbampy-seseblbemntsctiit noni 
Money received by A. W. Weston for the Liberty Bell 
and the general purposes of the Bazaar, 1848-9. 
H. and C. Sargent $5 00 Walter Farnsworth 10 00 
A. T. G. Phillips 5 00 Nathaniel Barney 10 00 
Mrs. Parks 200 Wm. Eddy . 
Sarah B. Shaw 10 00 Abiel Chandler 
Mary G. Chapman 6 00 D. and C. Joy 
Amos Farnsworth 15 00 Marcus Spring 
Mrs. C. Bramhall 46 00 Joseph Congdon 
Daniel Ricketson 5 00 West Brookfield A. 
0 
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Edmund Jackson 2000 Sewing Circle 25 00 
Nathan Johnson 5 00 Richard Clapp 5 00 
Mr. North (by H. Sar- Joel Smith 0 50 
gent) 3 00 Sarah Gates 0 60 
John M. Fiske 5 00 Stoneham A. S. So- 
Edward M. Davis 3000 ciety 14 00 
Mrs. Ellis Gray Lor- Wm. E. Coffin 5 00 


ing 10 00 Mrs. Nancy Babcock, 
Lucia Russell 5 00 Berlin, 10 00 
Edmund Taber 5 00 MissesAndrews,New- 
Edmund L. Benzon 20 00 buryport, 6 00 


Wm. I. Bowditch 1 00 Friends in Lancaster, 


Wm. C, Taber 5 00 by Mrs, Hastings, 83 
Geo. R. Russell 10 00 Mrs.General Dighton, 
Isaac Osgood 3 00 Newland, Glouces- 
Anne Pomroy 3 00 tershire, Eng. £1 10 
Francis Mary Rob- Mrs. G. H. Ames, 

bins 5 00 ‘Bristol, Eng. 100 





Merchandise received from Great Britain for Fifteenth 
National Anti-Slavery Bazaar. 

One box from Glasgow, by Andrew Paton. 

One box from Edinburgh, including contributions 
from Elizabeth Pease, and from Kirkcaldy, by 
Jane Wigham. 

One box from Perth, by Mary Readdie. 

One box from Leeds, by Joseph Lupton. 

Two boxes from Dublin, b Richard D. Webb. 

One box from Cork, by 
Mannix. 

One box from Bridgwater, by Lucy Browne. 

One box from Bristol, by Mary Carpenter. 


Parcels, &c., received in the Bazaar Boxes, and for- 
warded. 

For F. Doverass—1 large parcel (with ‘Peace’ 
seals); 1 parcel (paper box) ‘Frederick Douglass, 
Boston’; 1 do. ‘Tracts for F. Douglass, from H. 
Armour’; 1 do. ‘ Frederick Douglass, Rochester, N. 
York’; 1 do. (small) ‘ Mrs. Frederick Douglass’ ; from 
Perth, A. Fenwick—3 little parcels ‘To the Girl who 
nobly yolunteered to sit beside Rosetta Douglass.’ 

For W. L. Garrrson—1 parcel (from Elizabeth 
Pease ;) 1 do.; 1 from Edinburgh Ladies to 
‘ Helen Garrison ;’ 1 box, from Newcastle, to ‘ W. L. 
Garrison's children ;’ 1 letter. 

For Wenpvett Puiirrs—2 parcels, secured to- 


gether. 

Wauicat—! ; from Jane 
wien Edinboro’ ; 1 box, from Newcastle on Tyne; 
1 letter. 

For Samve. May, Jr.—1 parcel, from J. B. Est- 
lin, Bristol; 1 do. tracts, from Author, Glasgow. 

For Apis Battov—1 small parcel (book.) 

Fox Dr. Joun Wane, (Cambridge) 1 parcel. 

For Rey. E. W. Sroxes, (Providence, R. IL.) 1 
small packet. 

One letter for J. N. Buffum. 

In Bridgewater Box. 

Frederick Douglass, one letter; Samuel May, Jr.. 

one letter ; Captain Drayton, one package. " 


sabel Jennings and Mary 


In Cork Box. 
; oe. Daim, one letter; Mrs. small 
peckage ; Mrs. Edward Spring, do. do.; H. C. Wright, 
a In Bristol Boz. 


Rev. R. C. Waterston, one package; F. Douglass, 
one letter, containing ' 
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one that knows and utters the whole truth, ‘ without | tison, arrived at Boston on Friday 1 U 
concealment and without compromise.’ It enunciates Pecks dng gh ot ons wee Necadahy By d 
absolute truth, and calls for entire justice, allowing no | the 
: ob die’ to Halifax, 60 from 
even for an hour. It denies the name of Christian to | H e ; re eal. 


very. It scorns and loathes a compact, by which a] Britain 


pledge themselves to turn cowardly weapons against the Prench . 


Slavery Socicty promulgates. It is the privilege of pte 
the National Bazaar to aid it in the good work; and} In Scotland, there had 
this mode of assistance will not be, we trust, aban-} deaths. 









30th, and Paris to the 27th ult., are received. 


of Euro} 
been inaugurated without a struggle, and 
was a] for a temporary administration of 


. 


M. Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, 5,434,226 
General Cavaignac, 1,448,107 
M. Ledru Rollin, 370,119 
M. Raspail, 36,920 
M. de Lamartine, 17,910 
General Changarnicr, 4,790 
Lost votes, 12,610 


The inauguration of the President of the French 

Republic took place on the 29th of December, 

M. Louis Napoleon came forward, ascended the 

tribune, and took the following oath :— 

* Before God, and in presence of the French people, 

represented by the National Assembly, I swear to re- 

main faithful to the Republic, Democratic, One and 

Indivisible, and to fulfil all the duties which the Con- 

stitution im on me.’ 

The loudest cries of ‘Vive la Republique!’ here 
arose; one voice responding with the exclamation of 
‘Vive la Constitution !’ 

The President of the Republic then delivered the 
following address, in a clear, distinct voice, and with 
good emphasis :— 

‘ Citizen Representatives :—The suffrages of the na- 
tion, and the oath I have just taken, trace out for me 
my future conduct; I shall follow it as a man of hon- 
or. I shall regard as enemies of our country, all who 
shall attempt to change, by illegal means, what the 
whole of France has established. (Hear, hear.) Be- 
tween you and me, citizen representatives, there can- 
not be any real difference of opinion ; our wishes, our 
desires are the same. I wish, like you, to place society 
on its true basis ; to strengthen democratic institutions, 
and to_alleyiate the miseries of that generous and in- 
telligent people which has just [shes me such a stri- 
king proof of its confidence. The majority which I 
have obtained not only penetrates me with gratitude, 
but it will give to the new government that moral 
force, without which there is no authority, With 
peace and order, our country can again improve, can 
heal up its wounds, lead back the men ‘who have 
been misled, and calm down angry passions. -Anima- 
ted by a sincere spirit of conciliation, I have called 
around me capable and patriotic men, who, in spite of 
the diversity of their political origin, are ready to de- 
vote themselves with you to the application of the 
Constitution, the improvement of the laws, and the 
glory of the Republic. A government coming into 
power owes a debt of thanks to its predecessors when 
the deposit of its authority is handed over to it intact, 
and in particular I owe it to the Hon. General Ca- 
vaignac to say that his conduct is worthy of the gen- 
erosity of his character, and that sentiment of duty 
which is the first quality of a statesman. (Hear, hear.) 
We have, citizen representatives, a grand mission to 
fulfil—to found a Republic in the interest of all, and 
a just and firm government, which shall be animated 
by a sincere desire of progress, without being either 
reactionary or utopian. Let us be the men of the 
country, not be the men of a party, and with the aid 
of God, we will at least do good, if we cannot achieve 
great things.’ (Loud applause.) 


This address was exceedingly well received by the 
Assembly, and was followed with loud cheers. 

The President of the Republic then left the tri- 
bune, and going down the Chamber, proceeded to the 
seat of Gen. Cavaignac, and shook him warmly by 
the hand. 

The act was again hailed with marks of unmitigated 
satisfaction, the members of the Assembly applaud- 
ing, as in a theatre, by loud clapping of hands. 

M. O. Barrot had just been charged to compose a 
new Ministry. 

On leaving the National Assembly, the President 
was escorted by the chief huissier, the state messen- 
gers, the questor, two secretaries, and two vice-pres- 
iitcut. INC trovps of die Wie and the National 
Guard saluted him as he passed. A great number of 
representatives accompanied him to his carriage, into 
which he entered, attended by General Lebreton and 
M. Lacrosse. The President was escorted to his res- 
idence by a detachment of dragoons. 

At6 o'clock that evening, (the 21st,) the President 
of the National Assembly received a message from 
the President of the Republic, containing the names 
of his Cabinet, of which Odillon Barrot is Minister of 
Justice and President. 

The Provisional Government of Rome, sanctioned 
by the vote of the Upper Chamber, has endeavored 
by every means in its power to induce the Pope to re- 
turn to the Holy City. This he refuses, except on 
condition of dissolving the Chambers, disbanding the 
National Guard, and suppressing the journals, which, 
amongst other conditions, only show that his Holiness 
has no real intention to return at present to the Qui- 
rinal. 





FRENCH POSTAGE. 


Since the commencement of the present year, by 
the new postage law of France, the rate of postage 
for letters is fixed as follows, for every letter going 
from one office to another throughout France proper, 
Corsica and Algiers, if paid in advance :— 

For a letter not exceeding 7 1-2 grammes, (say one 
quarter of an ounce,) 20 centimes—or about 3 cents 
and 7 mills. 

From 7 1-2 grammes to 15 grammes, or half an 
ounce, 40 centimes. 

From 15 grammes to 100 grammes, 3 1-2 ounces, 1 
franc. 

Letters exceeding 100 grammes are charged one 
franc for each hundred grammes and the fraction of 
excess. y 

If the postage be not paid in advance, the receiver 
will have to pay double the above rates. ‘Io facilitate 
advance pay, stamps or timbres-postes are provided to 
be attached to the letters. These are sold only by the 
postmasters, and are of three denominations, 20 cen- 
times, 40 centimes and 1 franc. When the postage 
exceeds 1 franc, stamps ie to the postage 
must be attached, or the receiver will have to pay the 
balance. Drop letters, or those not going from one 
office to another, are carried at the same rate as here- 
tofore. 

Besides the government Post Office, Paris has a 
Parcel Post, or Poste aux Commissions, which has 
nearly a thousand receiving stations, and distributes 
visiting cards at 2 centimes, or less than 4 mills each, 
or 2 francs per hundred. Printed circulars are distrib- 
uted for half the same prices, or ten francs per thou- 
sand, and those which from defect in the address or 
otherwise cannot be delivered, are returned to the 
sender. Newspapers and pamphlets are distributed 
at the same rates as cards. Commissions are execu- 
ted at from one quarter to two fifths of a franc. Par- 
cels are received to the weight of 32 lbs, 

This arrangement for city correspondence is even 
cheaper than the London Penny Postage. 


Postat Treaty wirn Eneranp. A treaty on the 
basis of reciprocity has been made between England 
and the United States. The rates of postage under the 
treaty are now as follows :— 
Postage across the sea 


U. 8, inland postage 6 

The sea postage paid to the vessel performing 
the service. 

Transit rate through this country to Canada ‘6 cents. 

And 20 per cent. for paying by the ounce, instead of 


ing by letter. 
Transit thiougll England, the inland postage and 25 
cent. 


ransit through Canada, the Canadian rates. 

News: between England and the United States, 
and versa. 2 cents. 
Pein ae 2 ounces 1 penny,or 2 
over 2 oz. er 3do. 6 pence, or 12 
over 3 oz. and under 6 do. 8 do or 16 
And 2 pence, or 4 cents, for each ounce or fraction. 


16 cents. 
qd 
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troduce his bill for all laws sustaining Slave- 

, or the Slave Trade, in the District of Columbia. 
number of votes for the motion—68. 

; 62 
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gold dust had fallen 
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&t the mines to six dollars an 
less’ than one-third its real value at the - 
States Mint. The whole amount gathered was 
Capt. Wm.G. Marcy, @ son of the U. 8. Secretary 
of War, was disposing of every thing in the shape of 
supplies at his camp, in exchange for gold dust. He 
had collected fifteen barrels of ore, and having no 
means of protecting the treasure, he had buried it, un- 
til a vessel of war should arrive.on the coast, which 
was daily expected. 

Provisions and food of evety kind were very scarce, 
and daily growing dearer. Pork was $200 per barrel, 
flour $100 per barrel, bread sixty cents per pound, 
beans $10 per bushel, brandy $50 per gallon, and oth- 
er things in proportion. 

There was much suffering at the mines, and even 
apprehensions of famine, in consequence of the mul- 
titudes arriving from all quarters. The Indians being 
abte to endure more fatigue and poorer fare than the 
whites, were gathering most of the gold. Some parties 
had commenced killing horses and mules for food. 


Loss or tae Sprexvprp Streamer Expmer Srate.— 
The splendid steamer Empire State was burnt on Sat- 
urday night, at half-past ten o'clock, at Fall River— 
boat, furniture, and all. She cost about $150,000, 
and was insured for $100,000. No lives lost. The 
fire was discovered in the forward part of the boat, and 
is supposed to have caught from the stove. The hull 
is in bad condition, ‘The engine stands erect and will 
be saved. The hull is to be towed to New York to 
be rebuilt. The silver ware was saved in a safe. Capt. 
Comstock and another broke through the ice w le 
attempting to scuttle her, and were badly injured. 


Micmaan U. 8, Sexaron. A telegraphic despatch, 
dated Detroit, Jan. 12th, says the Michigan Senators, 
after a two days’ fight, refused to nominate a U. S. 
Senator. <A good of feeling exists in relation to 
the nominee, and much opposition was shown to Mr. 
Cass on account of the Nicholson letter, and unless he 
will pledge himself to the principle of the Wilmot 
Proviso, it is not probable he will sccure the appoint- 
ment. 


Crxcrxnatt, Jan. 10. Tur Stave Question In Tur 
Iturxor1s Leoistatune.—The Mlinois Legislature have 
passed resolutions, instrueting their Senators and re- 
questing their Representatives to use al} honorable 
means to procure the enactment of such laws by @on- 
gress as to expressly prohibit the extension of slavery 
into the newly acquired Territories. The vote in the 
Senate stood—14 yeas to li nays—in the House—38 
yeas to 34 nays. 


Fata Ramnoap Accipenr. On Saturday after- 
noon, the steamboat train of cars for this city, ran 
over a Mr. Gassite, at New Worcester, killing him in- 
stantly. Deceased was 69 years of age, a resident of 
New Worcester, and at the time of the accident, had 
been absent from his house but a few minutes. 


Seriovs Accipens at Wesrerty, R. I. We 
learn by a private letter, that an alarming accident 
occurred at Westerly, R. I., on Monday evening, the 
lst inst. A large crowd hadassembled in a church 
(which, we gather, was recently built). The occa- 
sion wes a ladies’ fair, for the sale of fancy articles, 
&c. ‘arly inthe evening,’ our correspondent writes, 
‘when about five hundred collected, the floor broke 
in, previpitating some three hundred, who were in the 
centre, down twelve feet into an unfinished basement 
- below, on rocks or stones which had not yet been 
removed. Tables, men, women and children, and a 
large furnace stove, all went in together, besides 
twelve solar lamps and an innumerable assemblage of 
smaller lights.’ 

‘The consequences of the accident were serious to 
many in the dislocation and breaking of bones, ruin 
of dresses by five and otherwise, although, almost 
miraculously, no one was killed.—[N. Y. paper. 


Barrimonr, Jan 14. A case of Cholera, (the first 
yet reported in this vicinity,) was reported at the Re- 
lay House on Saturday last. 


A Whore Famuy Drownep. The Brookville, 
Canada West, Recorder states that Mr. Jonathan 
Cole, with his wife, three children, a lad named Ad- 
ams, his wife’s brother, and another person, were 
upset in a boat while crossing from Yonge Mills to 
Maitland, on Sunday, 31st ult., and all on board were 
drowned. The bodies of Mr. Cole and young Adams 
were recovered. 


Deatu or Gex. Rurtanp.—Gen. Rutland, of St. 
Louis, one of the late General Harrison's staff, and a 
long time Indian agent, died at Jefferson City on the 
5th inst. 


Wasurnetox, Jan. 13th. 
A dispatch has been received here by telegraph, 
announcing the death of Col. Croghan, inspector gen- 
eral of the army. 
Three warehouses in Light strect, Baltimore, were 
destroyed by fire this morning. Loss, $30,000. Par- 
tially insured. 











CASH RECEIVED 


Sunday, Dec. 31. 


C. K. Whipple, Boston, $2; Robert F. Wallcut, J. 
M. Spear, Robert R. Crosby, Samuel May, Jr.,- Wen- 
dell Phillips, Mrs. H. C. Fifield, Miss Lucy Stone, 
J. B. Yerrinton, Ambrose Wellington, Boston, $1 
each ; Geo. T. Cook, Sarah T. Benson, Wm. L. Gar- 
rison, Horatio B. Norton, D. B. Bartlett, J. Russell, 
Wm. Shew, Boston, 40 cts. each; Nancy Lovell, An 
Atheist, A. A. Burrage, Robert B. Rogers, Wm. R. 
Bliss, John Wright, of Boston, 25 cents each; Thos. 
Haskell, Gloucester, 150; Job Angell, Canterbury, 
Ct. 1; Reuben H. Ober, Lowell, 1, Oliver Jobmson, 
Hopedale, 1, Wm. W. Cooke, do, 1, Abby Kelly Fos- 
ter, Worcester, 1; Wm. Sears, Milton, 25c, H: W. 
Blanchard, Neponset,25c, Silas Leonard, Quincy, 25c, 
Frances H. Drake, Leominster, 25c, Alvan Ward, Ash- 
burnham, 25¢; a friend 50c, do. 50c, do. 31c, do. 25c, 
do. 25c, do. 25c, do. 25c, do. 25c, do. 20c, - - $26 51. 

One of the subscription papers is lost, the 





amount on which is - - - 10 23 
Collected in small sums, - - - 2 02 
$38 76. 


CHARLES K. WHIPPLE, Treasurer. 





ONE HUNDRED CONVENTIONS. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Saturday and Sunday, Jan. 20 and 27. 
[#° This Convention will probably be attended 
by Parker Pitisspury, Lucy Srone, and Samvrn 
May, Jr. 





ANTI-SLAVERY MEETINGS. 


te 8. S. and A. K. Foster, Agents of the Massa- 
chusetts A. 8. Society, will hold meetings at 


Hyannis, Thursday and Friday, Jan, 18-and 19. 
Centreville, Saturday, “20. 
Osterville. Sunday, OF, 
Sandwich, Monday and Tuesday, “© 22 and 23.. 





SUNDAY MEETINGS. 
t= Joux Prince, of Danvers, will preach in Ab- 
ington ‘Town Hall, next Sunday, forenoon and after- 
noon. Also inthe evening, at East Abington. 





NOTICE. 

Henry C. Wright will lecture in Feltonville, Wor- 
cester Co., on Sunday next, (Jan. 21,) im the fore- 
noon, afternoon, and evening; on War and Slavery, 
in connexion with the Old ‘Testament Wars and the 
Constitution. 





DIED—In East Walpole, on Sunday evening, Dec. 
31, 1848, Mrs. Roxa M. Tuompson, wife of Rev. Ed- 
win Thompson, and daughter of the late Mr. Royal 
Ellis, of Dedham. : 
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Great Panoramic Picture 
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Ai the Annual Meeting of the Non-Resistance Society;. 
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For the Liberator. 
A SONNET. 


TO LITTLE LIZZIE. 
BY 8. H. LLOYD, 


I met thee, child, amidst a fairy scene, 


A princely hall* festooned with leaves and flowers, 


And tables spread, the fruit of many hours, 
And caught a glimpse of thee behind the screen 


Of waving leaves that fanned thy thoughtful brow ;— 


And as the wise men sought the Child of old, 

Bringing their myrrh and urns of virgin gold, 
So does my heart consume its incense now. 
Behold, the loved, the amaranthine child, 


Whose soul now glimmers thro’ her eyes, like light 


The stars do shed between the lids of night, 
And pour their beauty o’er each vale and wild! 
The sweet prophetic child. How like a vine 
Our loving hearts ’round thine do now entwine! 





* Faneuil Hall Anti-Slavery Bazaar. 


-- —— 


ty" In 1831, the following incendiary effusion was 
widely printed in the newspapers—South as well as 


North—reckless of its application to American slavery. 


SONG FOR THE FOURTH OF JULY. 
The trumpet of Liberty sounds through the world, 
And the universe starts at the sound; 
Her standard Philosophy’s hand has unfurl’d, 
And the nations are thronging around. 
cHonrvs. 
Fall, tyrants, fall! 
These are the days of Liberty ; 
. Fall, tyrants, fall ! 


How noble the ardor that seizes the soul ! 
How it bursts from the yoke and the chain! 
What power can the fervor of Freedom control, 
Or its terrible vengeance restrain ? 
Fall, tyrants, fall, &c. 
Ye stern towers of despots! ye dungeons and cells! 
The tempest shall sweep you away : 
From west to the east the dread hurricane swells, 
And the tyrants grow pale with dismay. 
Fall, tyrants, fall, &c. 


The slave, on whose neck the proud despot has trod, 
Now feels that himself is a man ; 
And the lordly usurper, who ruled with a rod, 
Hides his head ’midst his servile divan. 
Fall, tyrants, fall, &c. 


The cruel dominion of Priestcraft is o’er, 
Its thunders, its faggots, its chains : 
Mankind will endure the vile bondage no more, 
While Religion her freedom maintains. 
Fall, tyrants, fall, &e. 


The hymn of the free shall Americans hear 

With a cold and insensible mind? 

No! cach freeman his part in the chorus shall bear, 

And contend for the rights of mankind. 

Fall, tyrants, fall, &c. 

(# The late Wit11am J. Snetitne, of Boston, on 
reading the above ‘ patriotic’ lines, wrote impromptu 
the following parody for the Liberator of July 23, 1831. 

SONG, 


SUPPOSED TO BE SUNG BY SLAVES IN INSURRECTION. 


See, tyrants, see ; your empire shakes ! 
Your flaming roofs the wild winds fan ; 
Stung to the soul, the negro wakes: 
He slept, a brute—he wakes, a man! 
His shackles fall ; 
Erect and tall, 
He glories in his new found might, 
And wins with bloody hand his right, 


Just Heaven! and can it be,—the strong, 
With mind to think and heart to feel, 
Has borne upon his neck so long 
A weak as cruel tyrant’s heel; 
When one brave stroke 
Had burst his yoke ! 
Day dawns at last on mental night, 
And Samson girds him for the fight. 


The land is ours—our fathers’ blood 
Free spilled, our own, manures the soil. 
Who gave us evil for our good, 
And paid with stripes our sweat and toil? 
"Twas he, the foe— 
Now, blow for blow : 
Remember that the heavy debt 
Of ages is to cancel yet. 


Where's he, who, in a cause like this, 
Would turn him from the coming fight, 
Again a master’s hand to kiss ? 
Who shuns to combat for the right? 
Hence, hence away! 
No longer stay: 
Go, wretch, in soul and body slave, 
And fill a coward’s shameful grave. 


Up, Afric, up! the land is free! 
It sees no slave to despot bow : 
Our battle-cry is Liszerty— 
On! strike for God and vengeance now. 
Fly, tyrants, fly! 
Or stay—to die! 
No chains we bear, no scourge we fear ; 
We conquer, or we perish here! 
PAE eS es ae)" 5 
THE POOR—GOD HELP THEM! 


BY MRS. BE. M. HEWITT. 


Old Winter comes with a stealthy tread, 
O'er the fallen autumn leaves ; 
And shrilly he whistleth overhead, 
And pipeth beneath the eaves. 
Let him come! we care not, amid our mirth, 
For the driving snow or rain; 
For little we reck of the cheerless hearth, 
Or the broken window pane. 


Tis a stormy night; but our glee shall mock 
At the winds that loudly prate, 

As they echo the moan of the poor that knock 
With their cold hands at our gate. 

The poor! we give them the half-picked bone, 
And the dry, mildewed bread ; 

Ah! they never, God help them! know the pain 
Of the pampered over-fed. 


The poor, God pity them in their need! 
We've a prayer for every groan ; 

They ask us with outstretched hands for bread; 
Shall we carelessly give a stone? 

God help them! God help us! for much we lack, 
Though lofty and rich we be; 

And open our hearts unto all that knock 
With the cry of Caanrry. 


SONNET. 
There is a nobler strife than clashing spears, 
A nobler peril than the battle-field; 
"Tis when, with trust in God, worn as a shield, 
*Midst universal hisses, scoffs and sneers, 
The man of truth with brow serene appears, 
And stands forth singly for the right, appealed 
To the Eternal Umpire; nor will yield 
One backward step, from policy or fears. 
The savage, bandit, nay, the brute is steeled 
*Gainst bristling danger—e’en the worm uprears 
Beneath the foot his tiny sting, to crave 
4 venomed vengeance ; but immortal years 
Are full of glory for the Christ-like brave, 
Who dare to suffer wrong, that they from wrong may 
save, Be oa 





ss. 





~ Keformatory, 


IS GOD UNJUST, OR IS MAN FALLIBLE? 
Boston, Jan. 10, 1849. 





To Wiittam Gooper: 

Dear Friexp,—In answer to yours, by Liberator 
of Dec. 22d, 1 would say, the following deeds are 
unjust, wheresoever, whensoever, and by whomsocver per- 
petrated. 

To ask a man into your house to partake your hos- 
pitality, under an offer of friendly protection, and 
then kill him as he sleeps, (Judges iv., v.); to ap- 
proach a man under pretence of delivering to him a 
message from God, and then, when you get near him, 
stab him to death, (Judges iii.); to punish children 
with death for the sin of their fathers, (Joshua vii.) ; 
to kill a man for killing another, when you know he 
did it accidentally — ‘ without enmity,’ ‘ without lying 
in wait,’ and ‘was not his enemy, nor sought his 
harm,'(Num. xxxv. 22-29; Deut. xix. 4-7 ;) to make 
the killing of one man a crime punishable with death, 
and the killing of another no crime at all, because 
‘he is your money,’ (Ex. xxi. 11-21 ;) to make forni- 
cation with one woman a crime punishable with death 
in both parties, and the same act with a bondwoman, 
acrime for which ‘she is to be seourged,’ and for 
which he is not to be punished at all, (Deut. xxii. 23, 
24; Lev. xix. 20-22;) to wage war upon your fellow 
beings, disarm them, get them in your power, as pris- 
oners, and kill all the men, all the married women and 
the male children, and give the unmarried females to 
your men for their use, (Num. xxxi.) to exterminate 
a whole tribe, (except a few men,) because a few of 
that tribe had violated and murdered a woman, and 
because the rulers would not give up the murderers 
to be punished; and then to destroy a whole town, 
except the unmarried females, to get wives for those 
men that escaped, and because the men of that town 
would not go and help exterminate that tribe, (Judges 
xix., xx., xxi.); to move a ruler to number the peo- 
ple, and then to kill seventy thousand of the people, 
as apenalty because the king numbered them, (2 
Sam. xxiv. ;) to enter, singly or in masses, the houses 
and towns of your fellow beings, who never designed 
nor did harm to you, and slaughter the men, women 
and children, and leave nothing alive that breatheth, 
and take possession of their property for yourselves, 
(Josh. vi., viii. and x. ;) to hold human beings respon- 
sible, and punish them for crimes which they never 
committed; to hold men responsible, as criminals 
deserving death, for showing kindness and mercy to 
infants and children, and persons who never injured 
us. 

These acts are on record in the Old Testament, pre- 
ceded by ‘ thus saith the Lord,’ and were commanded 
and approved by God, in the estimation of those who 
perpetrated and recorded them. Need I ask you— 
‘Are these unjust?” As well ask—‘Do you exist?’ 
for you have the same evidence of their injustice that 
you have of your existence. You know they are un- 
just, not because they are violations of some local, 
temporary law, or regulation of this or that social 
state, in this or that age of the world; but because 
they are violations of the unchangeable attributes of 
justice and benevolence, and of the immutable rela- 
tions of man to man, and of man to his Creator. You 
know these deeds “dre recorded in the Old Testament ; 
you know that they are said to have been commanded 
or approved by God; you know that they are viola- 
tions of those principles of essential, immutable jus- 
tice and right, of which, in days past, I have heard 
you discourse so earnestly and eloquently. Iam quite 
certain, too, if these deeds were perpetrated before 
your eyes in New York, under similar circumstances, 
you would be among the foremost and loudest to de- 
nounce them, as opposed to the relations, rights and 
duties of men, to the nature of God, and to the spirit 
and precepts of the Christian religion; and you would 
say that man was mistaken. insane. or 2 kmeve. who 
should attempt to father them upon God, and quote 
the spirit, teachings or example of Christ to justify 
them. 

The three millions of slaves in the South combine 
under Frederick Douglass, as the Jews combined un- 
der Moses, and march upon New York, take the city, 
and slaughter every man, woman and child in it; and 
then spread over the State, and kill ‘infants and 
sucklings,’ and ‘every thing that breatheth in it ;’ and 
take possession of the gold and silver, the horses, 


without food or air? No more would I consult it, to 
know if the above specified deeds be right or wrong. 
Would you? Whatever says they are right, instead 
of proving them to be so, proves itself to be wrong. 

You quote from the New Testament, and the 
amount of what you say is this: If I do not believe 
these deeds to be right, I must believe Christ and 


er this. H. C. WRIGHT. 





Mr. Garrison : 

Dear Sin—I am rejoiced to perceive in the Liber- 
ator, a hint respecting the propriety of holding a 
Bistz Convention. I think such aconvention would 
be of great use to the cause of humanity, if conduct- 
ed on right principles. I cannot agree with friend 
Mitchell, in all of his conclusions in reference to the 
Bible: but, still, I think the subject one which should 
be fairly discussed. I regard the Bible as a good 
book, in part ; but there is so much bad in it, that, in 
its present form, I doubt its utility to the world. If 
such a convention is held, I hope it will present us 
with an expurgated edition of that work; stripping it 
of its vulgarities and cruelties, and retaining its beauties 
and exceilencies. Why have not the good people of this 
century as great a right to decide what is divine in it, 
and what not, as the holy council of Saints at Car- 
thage had? Let the wise, the pure, the benevolent, the 
holy, of all classes and creeds, unite in discussing the 
claims of this book to divine Mspiration, and to our 
credence. And the priests,—let them be invited to 
come to the rescue of thcir oracle,—and if it is di- 
vine, prove it so to the assembled multitudes. They 
certainly fear not argument, respecting that which 
they are decided is truth; then let them appear in 
their might, and put to flight the ‘armies of the aliens.’ 
Let them exercise their benevolence, in removing the 
doubts which exist in the minds of many souls in 
reference to the ‘ sacred book,’ and prove that God has 
no way of revealing himself to man, except through 
the records of his book. I believe that true religion 
will never spread, as long as men are told that a book 
is their God ; that the Most High apeaks not to man. 
excepting through the pages of an ancient work, ne- 
cessarily unintelligible in part to us. 

I hope this convention, if held, will be free, spon- 
taneous ; no selecting before hand different individuals 
to argue against the Bible, as was the casc at the An- 
ti-Sabbath Convention ; but let any and every one 
speak who feels disposed. 

Yours, for true religion, 
C. STEARNS. 

Boston, December, 1848. 

THE SABBATH IN 1705. 
Mr. Eprtor: 

The following is an exact copy of a petition now 
on file among the Massachusetts State Records. 

J.C. 
From Boston prison to the General Court now assem- 
bled in Boston this first day of the 9th mo. 1705. 





Hon’d Assembly (we whose names are underwrit- 
ten) have sent you our belief in print concerning 
worldly government, and do signifie to you that we 
are imprisoned by two judges for driving cattel on the 
21st day of last mo, which day we cannot worship, 
because there is only one true God, that made both 
day and night, whom we fear and worship, and 
therefore cannot worship the workes of his hands, 
though we are required so to do by the command- 
ments of men ; and therefore we have rather appealed 
to God for judgment, and have committed our bodyes 
to prison for your security till He shall deliver us. 

JOHN ROGERS 
JOHN ROGERS jun 

The following is the reply to. the preceding peti- 

uon :— 
Wednesday Dec. 5. 1705 

Ordered that two 
irreligious, prophane & scandalous printed pamphlets 
sent to the Court with a letter subscribed John Rog- 
ers & John Rogers jun, be burned in the great street 
in Boston near the whipping post by the common ex- 
ecutioner tomorrow at 10 o’clock afternoon Consent- 
ed to J. DUDLEY. 





lands and cattle for themselves. Could you be made 
to believe that such an act would bein accordance | 
with justice and love? Could you possibly be made to 
feel that it would accord with a religion that requires 
us to ‘do unto others as we would have them do to 
us;’ ‘to love our neighbors as ourselves,’ ‘to love 
our enemies ;’ ‘ to return good for evil ;’ ‘ to be tender- 
hearted, gentle, forgiving, and loving to all witha 
love that seeketh not her own’? Do I presume too 
much upon the evidence of your reason, your con- 
science, your instincts, your humanity, when I say, I 
know you could not? I have the same evidence that 
you would pronounce it to be wrong, that I have that 
you are a mumAN being. Prove to me that you are 
not a human being ; that you are a wolf, a tiger, a 
a hyena; and then, and not till then, can I be made 
to believe that you could truly and sincerely feel and 
believe such a deed would not be unjust and inhu- 
man. 

There were ten thousand human beings in the city 
of Jericho—more or less. The Jews are around it, 
led on by Joshua, with express instructions from God, 
as we are told, to slaughter infants and sucklings, and 
every thing that breatheth; to make no peace with 
them; to show them no pity nor mercy, but to de- 
stroy them with a mighty destruction, and to blot out 
their name from under heaven, on pain of being them- 
selves blotted out. They enter the city. Now see 
tiem going from house to house, entering and cutting 
to pieces, with the edge of the sword, every old man 
and woman, every mother and child, every infant at 
the breast. See the bodies, lying in their gore, cut 
and mangled to pieces. They were brothers and sis- 
ters to those who have killed them; they were the 
children of the same Father; they had common na- 
tures, common sympathies, common relations and ob- 
ligations, and they never intended or did evil or un- 
kindness to them; and all this slaughter under pre- 
tence, on the part of those who had done the deed, 
that God had given the country to them, and that 
they had come to take possession. It is added, too, 
that they worshipped gods different from theirs, were 
idolaters, and that, therefore, their God had sent them 
to exterminate them, ‘ without pity,’ ‘ without mercy;’ 
‘to consume them utterly, and leave not a soul that 
breatheth.’ Mark! they were slain to make room for 
the Jews, and because they were idolaters, and lest 
they should tempt the Jews to idolatry. 

Now, my friend, is it in you to say, that the slaugh- 
ter of the men, women and children of Jericho, of 
Ai, and the whole country, for the glory of God, and 
to make way for the Jews, was then, or ever can be, 
in accordance with the immutable principles of justice 
and equity? Have you itin your heart or head to 
say that the scene in Jericho, (and it is no sketch of 
fancy, but a historical fact,) and the several deeds 
above related, are in harmony with the nature of that 
Being whom you worship as God? I ask, again, Do 
I presume too much when I say, I know your social, 
intellectual and moral nature cries out that such 
deeds as I have specified are unjust? I think I do 
not. 

The right or wrong of these acts must be and can 
be settled on their-own merits, Man needs no other 
revelation than that which is engraven on his soul by 
the finger of God, to decide on them. The moment 
they are brought to our notice and understood, the 
soul instantly passes judgment on them, before it has 
time to consult the Bible, or any other record. God, 
in the soul of man, instantly answers--they are unjust. 


[= It is possible that a copy of those ‘ irreligious, 
prophane & scandalous printed pamphlets,’ that were 
thus publicly burnt, ‘ near the whipping post,’ in Bos- 


| ton, for the glory of God—or, rather, to gratify the evil 


spirit of bigotry—may yet be in existence. If so, and 
any friend would procure it for us, we should like to 
publish the same in the Liberator. If the condemned 
and anathematized pamphlets could have been con- 
futed in any manner than by fire, they probably would 
have met with a different fate. From the good sense 
and spiritual discernment and freedom exhibited in 
the petition of John Rogers and his son to the Gen- 
eral Court, and from the Christ-like patience and be- 
nignity manifested by them toward their cruel perse- 
cutors, we have no doubt that their pamphlets were 
full of spiritual light and power, exposing and rebuk- 
ing the false worshippers of that day.—Ep. Lis. 
Bs 2 ae Se 

te The antiquarian friend, to whom we are in- 
debted for the above precious sample of sabbatatian 
intolerance and persecution, communicates the follow- 
ing amusing effusion on a mournful occasion, which 
he has lately picked up in his researches. It is copied 
and printed verbatim. 


An Elegy upon the Death of the Worshipful Richard 
Dummer, who died at Newbury 4 July 1689. 

Dummer is gone, that brave and gallant mind, 

And we bereaved and sad are left behind, 

For to condole the town and country’s loss 

To help bear an helpless family’s sad eross. 

The worthiest men are always worn out first. 

Those fruits, that are the choicest keep the worst. 

Well may the mourners go about the streets, 

When poor New England's filled with winding sheets. 

Widows & orphans finger in theireye, 

Who do need no Welch leeks to make them cry. 

Fresh ‘larms now are heard in every street, 

And private families with rumors scared. 

Such peerless ones, so many die so fast 

How precious is their death? What makes streets 

waste? 

Scarce had we dried our eyes from one sad story, 

Before we hear the loss of this town’s glory. 

If that our heads were waters, & each eye 

A fountain were, now may we weep them dry, 

Tremble New England & now stand aghast, 

To see thy worthies leave the world so fast. 

Adieu, brave Dummer, Newbury, she may burn 

Her withering laurel, at thy sacred urn. 

Thou need’st no monument, or marble stone 

Diamonds themselves have flaws, thy name has none, 

The wicked’s name, when they are gone, shall rot 

Thine with the truly righteous man’s shall not. 

That platt of earth, that grasps thee in her womb, 

Proud of her treasure, swells into a tomb. 

When next this"*town shall all together come 

And miss their Moderator in his room 

Well may presage, that they long will not speed 

But want success, his prudence they'll so need, 

Whose worth, if my dull fancy should aspire 

*Twould want due epithets for such a’Squire 

Just, Pious, Prudent, Sober, Grave & Wise 

Able for counsel, fit for enterprize, 

His Name forever is embalmed in bliss 

All men such lips most ready were to kiss. 

Blest are the peace makers our Saviour notes 

Who to end strife did use to give their votes. 

His work was to make his neighbors even, 

Who were at odds, before he went to Heaven. 

Sie cecinit summa merrere affectus. ©. H. 


exist; whether fire burns, or whether you could live 


the apostles to be wrong. In my next, I will consid- | 


Miscellaneous. — 


From the Philadelphia ‘ Quaker City.’ 
NORACE GREELEY. 
Horace Greece contributes to the January num-| 





lack of Conscienti Take the life of this 

markable man, as Editor, as Politician, disciple 
Fourier, and contributor to the Nineteenth Century, 
and we will discover, to our sorrow, that Combe was 
not very far from the truth. Greeley is a Paradox. 
His best friends cannot comprehend hi 


his professions. He presents a si 
Progress dressed up in the cast-off 





in e. 
that is Greeley’s face, in those moments when it is 
overspread by an almost angelic smile. And right 
after this beautiful thought, we come to some article 
in his paper, defending the worst features of civil- 
ized wrong, or privileged crime—and that, too, is the 
face uf Horace Greeley, when it is pinched in every 
line by the sharp and carniverous lust for the Dollar. 

We listen to a lecture from his lips on the great 
Discovery of Fourier, and we are charmed to hear a 
politician talk so well, and bettér ‘pleased to think 
that he feels so rightly. But right after the lecture, 
Mr. Greeley will tell some quiet friend, that this 
Fourierism isa dream after all—but a dream—that it 
may be made practical some two hundred years hence 
—tor the present, it is only good to talk about. We 
do not wonder at this inconsistency ; it is only a step 
in Mr. Greeley’s walk. The next step that he makes 
will be ina directly opposite direction. Ziz-zag is 
the necessity of his nature. 

For his whole life is but a perpetual battle between 
his benevolence and his lack of conscientiousness, 
(not to give.the negative its positive name,) and pro- 
gress and the dollar fight for the sway of his being, 
as Michael and Satan fought for the body of Moses. 
Look at his walk for the last six months, or for a year. 
As an editor, as politician, as a friend of humanity, 
as—Horace Greeley. At first, Zachary Taylor is a 
mere shedder of blood; the man who worried the In- 
dians with his blood-hounds, and fought the battles 
of a godless and infernal war. Horace Greeley cop- 
ies the letter in which the General says that he want- 
ed the blood-hounds to find the Indians, not to wor- 
ry them, and it is Horace Greeley, that asks the Gen- 
eral whether the battle of Monterey was fought mere- 
ly to find the Mexicans, not to worry them. Horace 
Greeley speaks of a ‘Journeyman Throat-cutter? 
and designates the convention which nominated Tay- 
lor, as the ‘ National Slaughter-house.’ 

At this step of Greeley’s walk, Free Soil is a great 
thing. His columns expand and burn with it. ‘A 
great uprising of the North’ is talked of ominously, 
and day after day, Horace Greeley deals out the most 
unmeasured vituperation upon the heads of all who 
support Taylor. At this time, if you could dissect 
Horace Greeley’s soul, you would find Free Soil writ- 
ten on every atom. But a change comes over 
the spirit of his walk. Horace Greeley completes 
his last zig-zag. He goes for Taylor; he writes let- 
ters to the laborers of Pennsylvania; he sends his 
apostolic yearnings in the shape of epistles to the 

e Soilers of Ohio. He cuts, hacks and sneers at 
every man, who intends to throw his vote away on 
Martin Van Buren. Even David Wilmot, sitting qui- 
etly at home, in Bradford, refuses to believe that 
Horace Greeley has forsworn himself, eaten his 
words, and dropped into the traces of the ‘journey- 
man throat-cutter.’ The election passes. Mr. Gree- 
ley, on the shoulders of Taylor, is elected to Congress 
—for three months only, but that makes him honora- 
ble for life—and then we are told in his paper that he 
lavae ond edmireae all thaea wha carried their Free 
Soil professions into practice, by voting for the Sage 
of Kinderhook, and that he has no word of scorn 
sufficiently- ex ive to embody his contempt of the 
time-serving Free Soilers who did not vote for Mar- 
tin Van Buren. But ask his readers, what then be- 
comes of you, Mr. Greeley? O, saysthe ingenuous 
man, prudence and policy dictated another course for me. 

Now, were Horace Greeley only a political editor, 
bound and mortgaged to party, pledged to swear 
white into black, and black into white, we would not 
say a word about him. He is something more than 
the editor of a political paper. Thousands look up to 
him with affection, and reverence him as a great re- 
former. Is there no danger that the reader who sees 
Horace Greeley so weak and tricky as a politician, 
may come to the conclusion, that the reform which 
he preaches, or the thought which he utters, is but a 
sham and a trick after all?—He has done a noble 
thing in Congress; his land bill embodies a great and 
practical good. Let us hope that he will not destroy 
it by any new zig-zag. 





From the Essex Transcript. 


HORACE GREELEY STRUCE WITH THE 
CHOLETA. 


By the following extract from one of his Washing- 
ton letters, it may be judged whether our heading is 
too extravagant. If Mr. Greeley, the Coeur de Leon 
in the Wilmot Proviso Jilt, continues to argue in this 
manner, we shall be inclined to think Gen. Cass is a 
less wise man than his Whig detractors have repre- 
sented—Horace less honest than his reputation— 
Washington a very pestilential region—and Politics 
the Original Sin:— 

‘And now to revert to the main question,—organ- 
ization of the new Territories and the allowance or 
disullowance of slavery therein: I have been confi- 
dently hoping for an early and peaceful adjustment 
of the whole veration. The billsof which Mr. Doug- 
lass, in the Senate, gave notice on reaching this city 
—were signs of promise. Upon the basis here sug- 
gested, it seemed to me practicable to settle the who 
difficulty without further excitement or peril. 1 thought 
we should ultimately to permit \Vew Mezico as 
well as California to take the requsite steps for or- 
Genizing asa State, and bring them both into the 

Inion in the course of the next two years, leaving 
them free to frame their own institutions. This done, 
the North would be morally certain that slavery 
would not be tolerated in either State, and the 
South would save the point of honor by the almost 
certain defeat (in the Senate) of the Wilmot Proviso, 
which in an established and admitted State, is oon- 
fessedly inapplicable. And thus would close the grave 
of agitation with regard to slave territory.’ 





PRAYERS POR THE DEAD. 


In the Catholic Journal published in New York we 
notice occasionally a list of what they call * Devotions 
forthe week,’ setting forth the various fasts and 
feasts to be observed, so that the faithful may not 
neglect them through forgetfulness. The following 
is a specimen :— 

‘ Thursday is the day of .4ll Souls—a day celebra- 
ted throughout the Catholic world for the devotion of 
the faithful to the relief of souls in Pur, - Who 
is it that has not some relative or Arie Or 
perhaps om - since, and for whom, through 
neglect or 


ns? Even such as 


exican campaign, for whose relief 
afalque has been erected, and no masses pay a 
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either end of a train, di its rays 
traordinary brilliancy as to render it visible for. more 
than two miles through the thickest darkness of 
night. 
Newspaper Postrace iy Braz. According to 
a recent law, and in force in Brazil since November, 


newspaj rinted in Brazil pay no postage, and are 
sent Tacongh the post office without any charge, as 
also foreign newspapers directed to public libraries in 


that empire. 

Merancnoty Accrpent. On Friday afternoon, Mr. 
Dennis Sexton, a fireman on the Oldtown Railroad, 
while the train was coming from Oldtown, missed his 
step in passing from the engine to the tender, and fell 
between them and upon the track in such a manner 
that his head was separated and his limbs broken so 
that he died instantly.—Bangor Whig. 

t@# A saw-mill in Brookficld, belonging to Amasa 
and Freeman Walker, was burned down on Friday 
last. The Insurance upon itexpired the Monday be- 

ore. 


Outo Leorstatvre. From the Columbus papers of 
the 2d inst., we learn that the House of Representa- 
tives, after excluding both the sets of claimants to seats 
from Hamilton county, proceeded to the election of 
officers, when Mr. Breslin (dem.} was elected Speaker, 
and Mr. Matthews (free soil) clerk. They also elected 
Daniel Watt, (whig) as Sergeant-at-Arms, The two 
Houses having been duly organized, Governor Bebb 
delivered his farewell message on the 16th inst. It 
would fill about one of our columns. The receipts of 
the year are stated at $2,968,401. 


Purmapeirura, Jan. 9th. 

Faicurrut Occurrence. A most frightful occur- 
rence happened this afternoon on the Schuyikill river, 
near Fairmount. A large piece of ice with 100 per- 
sons upon it floated off with the current—great con- 
sternation prevailed—numbers were rescued by a boat 
—others jumped into the water—three ms were 
carried over the dam, a man, a boy, anda girl. The 
latter was the daughter of Morgan Ash. She struck 
her forehead against a cake of ice, which cut a dread- 
ful wound. All were finally rescued, and no lives 
lost. 


Exxectron or a U. S. Senator ty Pa. The Hon. 
James Cooper (Whig,) was elected U. S. Senator to- 
day on the third ballot. 


Suppen Dears. Laban Adams, well known as the 
landlord for many years of the ‘Lamb Tavern,’ and 
in latter days, as the originator of the ‘Adams 
House,’ died in this city on Tuesday, very suddenly, 
in an apopleetic fit. Mr. Adams was 64 years of age. 
—Boston Traveller. 


Disrressinc Dratrn. On Monday afternoon, a 
laboring man, named Nahum Howard, while endea- 
voring alone to get a cask of spirits down a cellar-way, 
was knocked down by the barrel, and so much injured 
in the abdomen that he diedon Tuesday. He was 
35 years of age, and leaves a wife and two children. 
[Ibid.] 


Cuovera 1x Texas—Fricutrut Morraurry. The 
southern mail brings advices that the cholera broke 
out among the 8th Infantry, at Fort Lawson, Texas, 
and raged with intensity for two weeks. Forty deaths 
occurred in Bayley in one hour, and forty in one 
night. At Fort Lavaca, 135 persons have died. The 
dead were piled in heaps. One account says that 


If the regiment, was swept off; another account, 
that only seventy-five had died. Lt. Deany was the 


only officer dead. The camp was broke up. The dis- 
ease had since abated. Terrible consternation pervad- 
ed the inhabitants. There were thirteen cases at 
Houston. 


te About adozen deaths from Cholera have oc- 
curred at Vera Cruz. 


Cuotera Sratistics. On Tuesday last, when we 
commenced our statements of the interments in our 
various cemeteries, there had been, from the 13th of 
December, when the first death from cholera had oc- 
curred in this city, 416 deaths from this disease. The 
deaths since then, up to our report of yesterday, 
have been, 323—making a grand total of deaths by 
cholera, in this city, from the time it first spplaiedl 
to wit: in seventeen days, of 739—being an average 
of 43 deaths aday. This is vastly less than the num- 
ber who died in 1832,.when our population was 
scarcely half it is now.—N. O. Delta, Dec. 31st. 


hall 
Wueetuine (Va.) Jan. 8. 
Yesterday morning, Colonel Dix, ofthe Army, died 
with the cholera, in a stage, on the National Road, 
about forty miles east of this place. 


t# The Aleck Scott, for St. Louis, arrived at Cairo 
Sunday last, having left New Orleans on the 20th. 
She had a good deal of sickness on board, and we 
learn from J orp on the Connecticut, that eight 
persons had died on her before reaching Cairo. 


Mempnts, Jan. 8. 
The deaths in this city, by cholera, average 10 per 
day. nsiderable alarm exists among our citizens, 
a number of whom are leaving. 


{3 The Rev. Dr. Fuller says of marriage—‘ De- 
ceive not thyself by over expecting happiness in the 
married state. Look not therein for contentment 
greater than God will give, or a creature in this 
world can receive, namely, to be free from all incon- 
veniences, Marriage is not like the hill of Olympus, 
wholly clear, without clouds.’ 


3 Mr. and Mrs. Randall, the celebrated Scotch 
giant and giantess, have recently had a son born to 
them, at their residence near Mineral Point, Wiscon- 
sin, whose weight at three days old was twenty-two 
pounds. This is their first child, and the first swe- 
cessful experiment, in modern times, in the production 
of a race of giants. 


Honriste. Two young children were frozen to 
death in the stage on the road from Port Jarvis to 
Honesdale, Pa., night of Dec. 26. The father and 
mother of the children, who were Irish, repeatedly en- 
deavored to obtain admittance into the taverns along 
the route to warm themselves, but were in every in- 
stance refused admission. 


Port or New Yorx. 191,909 immigrants arrived 
at New York during the year 1848—767 more than 
in 1847. The number of vessels that arrived at that 
port during the same time was 3060. 


Srrrrrtvc Parer. A person in England has dis- 
ao a method of ig a sheet of paper, so 

an engraving can separated from what is 
written or printed on the back. 


Exrraorpinary Feat or A Manz. A Yankee vet- 
eran of the turf. John Sherman, of Cambridge, Mass., 
rode his celebrated mare Lady Romp, 20 miles with- 
in an hour, on Tuesday, at the Washi 

course. Including the old man, his saddle, &c., the 
mare had At carry 200 pounds—a feat, they say, never 


iid on the belt or ck 
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SE pee 
AMES’S ORIGINAL PICTUR 
—or— E 


POPE PIUS Ix. 
NOW ON EXHIFITION 47 


AMORY HALL. 
Admittance 25 cents. Season Tickets 50 cents. 


The Sabbath Question. 
INGS of the Anti-Sabbath Convens: 
at the Melodeon, Bosto ; nen mn, 
24th; the speeches of Charles (, Bur] my 
‘Wm. Lio Browne, Th ee 
Parker, Henry C. wae Lucretia Mott, Parke 
f May t4 and John M. Spear: ;,- 
gether with an exhibition of the spirit of the Ci.” 
Iso embodying the yj.) 
of Luther, Malancthon, ‘Tyndale, Calvin, Bari. 
Dymond, Paley, and Archbishop Whately, as to re 
Jewish nature of the Sabbath. The whole makin, : 
very neat and compact pamphlet of 168 pages. p,., 
25 cents single; five copies for one dollar; 2 99 ,,.’ 
dozen. Every friend of human progress should + 
deavor to procure a copy of this pamphlet, and to prs 
culate it far and wide, “For sale by BELA MARsiy 
26 Cornhill, and also at 21 Cornhill. 2 tere. 


GRANDIN & DUDLEy, 
Surgeon Dentists, 

Vo. 238 Washington St., BOSTON, 
i TEETH FILLED AND WARRANTED, 
exact of a letter from Dr. Croc 

randin :— 
wine a aime ot Mh 


ears . They are as 
tea you left them.’ 








ker to Dr, 


t fourteen 
perfect as they were the 


The new method of inserting tecth, invented an, 
practised by Drs. Grandin & Dudley, 238 Washington 
street, meets with universal favor. We have seon 
lady who says Dr. Grandin filled teeth for her 2 or 
13 years ago. They are pertectly good yet,— 
Courier. 

December 16. 


WM.J. REYNOLDS & co. 
AVE removed from No. 20 to No. 24 Cornhil! 
and have on hand a large stock of all the SCHOOL 
BOOKS in general use, which, together with q gen- 
eral assortment of STATIONERY and other articles 
in their line, they offer to booksellers and country 
merchants and others, who buy to sell again, at the 
lowest market prices. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
*The Timbrel,’ a new collection of sacred music 
by B. F. Baker and I. B. Woodbury, for choirs, con. 
gregations and singing schools. 


HOME FOR REFORMERS. 
HE subscriber having removed to that neat, con- 
venient, and central boarding-house, No, 2 1-2 
Central Court, will be most happy to welcome some 
of the Friengs of Reform at reasonable charges. He 
wishes his house to be the central place in Boston, 
where the friends of Temperance, Peace, Purity, Free- 
dom, the Prisoner, &c. may meet together, and enjoy 
a comfortable and happy home. 
t# Central Court opens at 238 Washington st. 


JOHN M. SPEAR. 


DR. HENRY W. WILLIAMS, 

No. 20 Tempie Prace, : BOSTON 
Ee” He will give particular attention to 
DISEASES OF THE EYE. 


FIRE! FIRE! FIRE! 


CHEEVER’S PATENT 
FIRE KINDLING, 


DEPOT—No. 2 Warer st., Boston. 
No. 3 Spruce st., New York. 
No. 140 So. Szconp st., PHILADELPHIA. 
‘HE attention of the citizens of Boston and vicini- 
ty, and country merchants generally, is invited to 
this article, which from the universal encomiums of 
the public press and of consumers ; from its immense 
sale in New York, Philadelphia, Rochester, Utica, 
Syracuse, Albany, and wherever it has been introduc- 
ed; and for its intrinsic usefulness, convenience and 
economy, is confidently recommended to their notice. 
A piece one inch square will burn from 15 to 20 
minutes, will kindle charcoal, wood, or Liverpool 
coal, and will save more than half the charcoal used 
in kindling anthracite. 
Three cents’ worth will test it fully. 
ited. 
Liberal discount to retailers. 
GRAY, WOLCOTT & GREENE, 
No. 2 Water street. 


INTELLIGENCE OFFICE. 


TAYLOR & RUE 
y J] OULD respectfully inform the citizens of Rox- 
bury, Boston and vicinity, that they have re- 

cently opened an Office, for the purpose of carrying on 
the above business, in all its various branches, on 
DUDLEY STREET, ROXBURY, two or three 
doors above the Norfolk House. 

("No money received unless a situation is procured. 

Servants of every kind supplied with good places 
in respectable families, and families supplied with 
servants, both in the city and country, at short notice, 
and on reasonable terms. 

Roxbury, Jan. 12, 1849. 


WHITAKER’S 
PORTABLE MINIATURE 
SOLAR LAMP, 


FOR WHICH A PATENT IS NOW PENDING. 


te THE CHEAPEST AND MOST PERFECT 
LIGHT EVER KNOWN! 


Boston 














Orders selic- 


J5 4w 








ag Lamp is so constructed, that not a particle of 
light can come in contact with the eye, when used 
for 


Reading, Writing, Sewing, or for any practicable 


Also, with a new nethed of tatinbasing heated air 
only to the flame, by which we obtain as strong, bril- 
liant, and perfect a light, while burnt with whale 
oil, lard, or pot drippings, (free from salt and water, ) 
as can be obtained from any other ser while used 
with the best sperm oil, gas, or camphene. , 

There is also a guard around the burners, by which 
all the oil which flaws over the other lamps is, with 
this, conducted back to the fountain, by which we ob- 
viate the greatest objection to oil lamps,—namely, 
want of cleanliness. 

It will emit light equal to six sperm candles, at 4 
cost of less than one half cent per hour, of so pure 4 
nature as not to cause bread toasted over it to taste or 
smell, any more than when done by the most per- 
fect fire. b 

Manufactured wholly by EN DICOTT & SUM- 
NER, 106 Elm street, New York, and for sale by 

I. PERKINS, 
Sole Agent for the New England States, 
Cor. Harrison Avenue and Northampton street. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 

No. 42 Bromfield st., three doors from Tremont st. 

tw A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO DEALERS. 


ALSO FOR SALE, 
Davis's GALVANIC BATTERIES for Medical 
purposes ; with instructions for using them. Like- 
wise, Mrs. Cooke’s POLISHING IRONS ; to polish 
with starch, free from any other kind of polish. Pa- 
tent secured. 
Jan. 12 tf 


The Chinese Polishing Irons. 


RS. MARY ANN B. COOK, the inventor of 

this Iron, has received her patent for the same 
from Washi n. It is now offered to the public, and 
may be had at 198 Washington street, an 42 Brom- 
aon vil higher polish to linen or cotton 

Th itl give a hig 

Genres be give by any other whatever. They are 
good for ironing or polishing muslin, and are caculated 
to be used for any purpose the common iron is used 
°": In fact, they iron better than any thing else. _ 
P. 8. Noting more than good common starch is 


pon. 12. tf 
BARKER & CHASE, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IF 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND PILOT 


READ, 


43. COMMERCIAL-STREET, 
BOSTON. 


SET 4, BAER) 
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